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The United States Infantry Association 
Advocates: 


1, ECONOMY OF THE MANHOOD AND THE TREASURE OF 
THE UNITED STATES BY MEANS OF A MINIMUM 
OF MILITARY PREPAREDNESS CONSISTENT WITH 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY. 


2. MORE ADEQUATE FREPAREDNESS MEASURES THAN 
THOSE NOW BEING PROVIDED AS NECESSARY 
FOR INSURANCE AGAINST USELESS LOSS OF 
LIFE AND TREASURE OF THE NATION IN THE 
FUTURE. 


3. THE FOLLOWING STEPS, IN GENERAL, AS ABSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL AT THIS TIME IF REGARD IS TO BE 
GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, WHICH 
INCLUDES PROPER TRAINING OF THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES: 


a@. APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS OF 
SUFFICIENT FUNDS TO PROVIDE, 
BY GRADUAL INCREASE, FOR AN 
ADEQUATE AND BALANCED FORCE 
OF ALL ARMS (INCLUDING ARMY 
AIR SERVICE) AND OF ALL COMPO- 
NENTS OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 








b. PROVISION, WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY, 
FOR PROPER SHELTER FOR THE 
REGULAR ARMY AND FOR THE 
CIVILIAN COMPONENTS TO BE 
TRAINED THEREWITH. 


C. ADEQUATE DEFENSES FOR THE CANAL 
ZONE AND HAWAII. 
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The Development of Tanks 
Major John W. Leonard, Infantry 


———— HE Armistice found 


the American Tank 
Corps with two types 


of tanks on the bat- 
tlefield, light and 
Light tanks, 
French Renault type, 
operated with the 
American Army in 
the St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sives. Heavy tanks, British Mark V 
type, were on the British front, operat- 





heavy. 


ng with our Second Army Corps and 
British units. 

In addition we had under manufac- 
ture: (1) a light tank, which may well 
be called an American Renault, of 
which ten were actually received in the 
A. E. F. shortly after the Armistice, 
and (2) the heavy Anglo-American 
tank along the general lines of the 
British heavy tank, which is our pres- 
ent heavy, or Mark VIII, tank. The 


Ford factories undertook the develop- 


Light 
Weight 6 to 7 Tons 


Armament 


ment of a 3-ton, two-man tank, two of 
which were tested in the A. E. F., and 
were found not to meet the tactical re- 
quirements for tanks on the Western 
Front. This tank, which mounted one 
machine gun, was to be manufactured 
at the rate of 100 per day after it was 
thoroughly established, a fact which is 
particularly interesting from the view- 
point of quantity production. 

Our war production program called 
for the manufacture of over 4,000 light 
Renault type tanks, 1,500 Mark VIII 
tanks, and a number of a new type of 
three-man tank slightly larger than the 
Renault, called the Mark I, American. 
This program was curtailed materially 
with the Armistice, and only a portion 
of the number ordered were completed 
and delivered. 

Our present light tank, which is 
an American-built Renault, is listed as 
the Six-Ton Special Tractor Model 
1917, and the heavy tank is the Mark 
VIII. Some of the characteristics of 
these tanks are: 


Heavy 
42 Tons 


37-mm. or Browning tank 2 6-pdrs. (2.24”) (mounted in 
M. G. cal. .30, air-cooled. 


sponsons, one on each side) 

5 Cal. 30 Browning M. G. 
mounted 2 forward, 1 rear, 1 
each side door 
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Crew 2 men—driver, gunner 1 off.—tank comm 
11 men—1 driver 
1 chief gu 
2 6-pdr. gu 
2 asst. 6-pd 
3 machine ; 
one ma! 
both for 
1 mechanic 
1 asst. mec} 
Speed Up to 7 m/h Up to 6 m/h 
Ammunition M. G. tank—4200 rds. Cal. 208—125 H. E. shell 
30; 37-mm. tank—238 ter (6-pdr.) shells 
rds. 15,100 Cal. .30 
Gas capacity 30 gal. 240 gal. 
Type of motor Buda 4-cylinder Liberty, 12 cylinder 
Cruising radius 25 miles 50 miles 


Methods of transporting Own power; by 
rail 

The method of driving of the light 
tank is practically the same as for any 
selective gear box type automobile. It 
has four forward speeds and one re- 
verse. The big difference is in steer- 
ing which is done by means of two 
clutch levers, one on each side. By 


Whippet (British) Tank 
Picture taken during an action in the World War 


truck; by Own power; by rail 


ers 
gunners 

inners 
operates 







d guns 


pulling back on either of these, 1 


brake is engaged locking the track on 
that side, the other track pro; 
the tank in a cireular path gi\ 


desired change in direction 


driver has a foot accelerator 


and throttle lever, a clutch pedal a 
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pedal. Cranking is necessary 
, start the motor, as there is no self- 
It ean be eranked from the 
itside or from the inside of the gun- 
ner’s compartment. 


To drive the Mark VIII tank is not 
so simple and might well be said to be 
man-sized job. The transmission sys- 
tem is quite different from the ordi- 
nary automobile design and consists of 
a compound eluteh, epicyclic transmis- 
sion, and chain drive. The driver has 
a brake-pedal, four levers, and the 
spark and throttle hand levers to oper- 
ate. It has a self-starter. 


BRITISH DEVELOPMENT 


The British tanks used during the 
War were the Mark I, II, IV, V, and 
V-Star, and the Medium A or Whip- 
pet. With the exeeption of the latter 
they may be called heavy tanks. Each 
design was an improvement upon its 
predecessor. The first tanks required 
to drive and steer. Our 
Mark VIII is an outgrowth of these 
types. The Mark V weighed 27 tons 
and had a erew of one officer and seven 
men. There were two types, male and 
the difference being in the 


four men 


fema 


Mark VIII (American) Tank 








armament, the male having two six- 
pounders and one Hotchkiss machine 
gun, the female having five Hotchkiss 
machine guns. The Mark V Star was 
practically the same as the Mark V, 
except that it was 6 feet 6 inches 
longer, made so to increase its trench 
crossing ability. The Medium Mark A, 
called the Whippet (after the dog of 
that name familiar in England) was 
designed for use as a raider and with 
cavalry. It has an average speed of 5 
miles per hour, mounts four machine 
guns and carries a crew of three men. 
Since the war the Vickers tank weigh- 
ing about 12 tons, has been developed. 
It has a crew of five, speed up to 12 
miles per hour, a cruising radius of 120 
miles; and armament consisting of two 
Vickers machine guns, one Hotchkiss 
machine gun and one 3-pounder (quick 
firing guns) in the male type. The 
female type carries four Vickers ma- 
chine guns. It is capable of making 
over 70 miles per day for several days. 


FRENCH DEVELOPMENT 


The first French tanks were the 
Schneiders weighing 1314 tons with a 
speed up to 4 kilometers (about 31% 
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Renault (French) Tank 


Photograph taken in field near Varennes, France. 
This tank was used by the American First Tank 


Brigade 


miles) per hour. The armament con- 


sisted of one 75-mm. gun and two 
Hotehkiss machine guns, with a erew 
of 1 officer, 1 noncommissioned officer 
and four privates. 
this the St. 


ing 24 tons, speed 8 kilometers (5 


Closely following 


was Chamond, weigh- 


miles) per hour. It mounted one 75- 
mm. gun and four machine guns, with 
a erew of one officer, one nonecommis- 
30th 
these types were underpowered and 


sioned officer and nine privates. 


their cross-country ability was quite 


limited, due largely to faulty design. 
In 1918 the Renault appeared. As 
stated above it is the model of our light 
the 
The Armistice found 
the French working on a 70-ton tank. 


tank and has practically same 


characteristics. 





Development 





of Tanks 


Since the Was 
continued the w 
tank an 


proved the Renau 





















heavy 


GERMAN DEVI 


The Germans < 
sider the tank ver 
at first, particu 
they found that 
British tanks | 
plate of only 8 
thei 


could pierce easi 


ness which 
ever, toward thi 
war they started to : 
ture tanks. They actually ma 
teen Type ‘‘A’’, 7-V tanks, con 
ealled ‘‘Elfriede.’’ The er 
ed of one officer and fifteen m: 
the 
and 6 machine 


one 57 ! 


The wi 


armament was 


guns. 


. 


\“ 4 ? £ , 
St. Chamond (French) Tank 


40 tons, and their cross-country abil 
In addition t 
these tanks, they had 25 Mark |\ 
British tanks that they had 
These 40 tanks constituted the enti 
strength of tanks in the German arn 


was extremely limited. 


eaptul 


Post-war has 
stricted by the terms of the \ 


treaty. 


development 


DEVELOPMENT IN OTHER CO 
The Italians did not use ta’ 


ing the war, but shortly 


























The 


tanks. 
r they have made no great 


ed some Renault 


development as far as is 


tie information is available 
progress but it is under- 
tanks are given important 
n in their tactieal doe- 
war, the Russians are re- 
be keenly interested in tanks 
quite boastful of their prog- 


tle authentie data is available, 





Elfriede (German) Tank 


OUR POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 
The general program of tank devel- 
pment following the war 
two types of tanks; a light tank capa- 
ble of being transported on trucks, and 
i medium tank which would 
ombine in itself the prin- 
cipal advantages of both the 
eavy and light tanks. Tank 
inits no longer formed a sep- 
rate corps but were made 
in integral part of the In- 
fantry 
War Department 
order establishing 
ce of Chief of In- 
in aceordanece with 
the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920, 

C) 


isions of 


' of Infantry is given 


Development 


ealled for 


of 


Tanks 
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Christie Tank with Tracks Attached 


the responsibility of cooperating with 
the chiefs of supply services in devel- 
oping the armament and equipment of 
his arm. He is required to submit to 
the Chief of Staff such recommenda- 
tions as to armament and equipment 
as may be necessary. 

In July, 1921, after considerable re- 
search and study, the Chief of In- 
fantry recommended to the War De- 
partment that tank development be 
along the following lines pending the 
adoption of a further program: 

a. Maintenance, modification and 
improvement of existing matériel. 

b. Development and construction of 
This 


referred to the development of the me- 


pilot tanks of improved design. 


Schneider (French) Tank 
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dium tank. Careful study of all pos- 
sible types was to be continuous. 

c. Manufacture of a complete fight- 
ing unit of 15 tanks with necessary 
service tanks and spare parts. 

d. Development of tank equipment. 

e. Development of a standard com- 
mercial chassis suitable for tanks. 

f. Development of tanks as chemical 
warfare agents. 

In April, 1922, the War Department 
program of tank development called 
for two general types, light and me- 
dium. The light tank was to weigh 
not in excess of 5 tons and to be capa- 
ble of being carried on motor trucks. 
This has been ealled the real Infantry 
accompanying tank. 

The general characteristics desired 
in the medium tank were: 

To minimize the chance of 
normal impact from projectiles. 

Length 


Shape 


Able to eantilever a 9-foot 


trench. 

Width—Not too wide for freight car 
and road traffic. 

Weight—Not to exceed limits of 




















average highway bridges. 


railroads and, the weig 


the medium pontoon bri 
15 tons. 
Engine—Sufficient to 


across country at not less t! 
age of 12 miles per hour. 
Speed—As high as poss 
tent with other requirement 
Armament—One canno: 
machine guns. 
Field of fire—All around 
Ammunition—As much as 
Crew—Minimum to op 
ently, set at 4. 
Armor—Protection aga 
fragments and ealibre .30, ar 
ing bullets. 
Cruising radius—Not les 
miles across country on one fi! 
line. 
This program ealled for: 
a. The development of pilot med 
tank for test purposes with maximun 
speed of not less than 12 
hour. 


b. Funds to be applied | 





Medium Tank, Model 1921 
This is a pilot model which has been undergoing tests at Aberdeen Provin; 
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Medium Tank, Model 1922 
This tank, still undergoing tests, is a pilot model 


opment rather than the con- 
struction of complete tank units. 

No complete tank units to be un- 
dertaken until suitable medium pilot 
tanks are developed and approved by 
the War Department. (This stage has 
reached to date.) 

d. Expenditure of funds on existing 


not beet 


tanks would be limited to the amount 
necessary to keep those in use in re- 
pair and those in storage from dete- 
rioration. 

As a result of the policy three types 
of tanks have been tested to date, the 


Medium 
Model 1921 


Weight 23 tons 
4—Comman¢der, 
Crew driver, two gun- 
ners 
Armament *1 6-pdr. 
2 M. G. cal. .30 


Medium, models 1921 and 1922, and 
the Christie. 
soth =medium 
structed at Rock Island Arsenal by the 
Ordnance Department; model 1921 be- 


tanks were con- 


ing a track-laying spring suspension 
type; model 1922, a track-laying cable 
suspension, which was later changed to 
a chain suspension. The Christie was 
built by the Front Drive Motor Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N. J. (Mr. Christie), 
and was a combined wheel and a track- 
laying type. The main characteristics 
of these types are: 


Medium 


Model 1922 Christie 


25 tons 15 to 16 tons 

4—Command¢der, 4—Commander, 
driver, two gun- driver, two gun- 
ners ners 


*1 6-pdr. 
2 M. G. cal. .30 


*1 6-pdr. 
3 M. G. cal. .30 


‘Two turrets, each with 360° traverse independent of each other, upper turret has 
machine gun, lower turret has 6-pounder and machine gun. 
One turret has 6-pounder and one machine gun; other machine guns mounted 


separately. 
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Medium Medium 
Model 1921 Model 1922 ( 
Length 259.5 inches 311 inches 216 in 
Ammunition carried 150 rds., 6-pdr. 150 rds., 6-pdr. 100 rds., 6-pdy 
7800, cal. .30 7800, cal. .30 5000, «: ) 
Speed 1% to 12 m/h 1% to 12 m/h 1.5 to m | 
whee an 
1-7 m apy 
mately, on tr 
Gas capacity 180 gallons 180 gallons 70 gallo: 
Type of motor Murray-Tregurtha Murray-Tregurtha 
6-cyl. 6-cyl. 6-cyl. Christie 
Cruising radius 70 to 75 miles 70 to 75 miles 40 to 50 n 
Methods of trans- Rail and own power Rail and own power Rail, 
porting wheels 
and cross-count 
track 


The Christie embodied a new prineci-_ tures, nevertheless the Ch: 
ple, combined wheel and track-laying 


Ist if¢ 


had not been developed to the 
mechanism; that is, it ran on wheels where it would function satisfact 
on roads and when necessary to go =. gees 
. in active service, and pending its 

across country the tracks were placed 
. oy ther development it was recommend 

over the wheels. This gave more speed : 
: that .it be returned to the Ord 

and less strain on the vehicle when ‘ ; a 
Department for disposition. In J 


1924, the tank was placed in the aut 


moving on roads. The final conclusions 
of the Tank School after exhaustive 
tests of this tank were that while the ™0tive exhibit in the Ordnance M 
theory of a combined wheel and track- Seum, Aberdeen Proving Ground 


laying vehicle has commendable fea- As a result of exhaustive and t 





Mark I (American) Tank with Hudson Motor 











h on 


proxi- 
rack 


ower, 
roads, 
untry 


tank 
point 
porily 
; Tur 


mnded 


auto- 


Mu 


thor 
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oygh tests of the medium tanks at 
\herdeen by the Ordnance Depart- 
; t Camp Meade, Md., by the 


ment al 


Tank School, defeets were eliminated, 
new ide neorporated, or, when una- 
ble to incorporate, they were recorded 
‘or correction in the new model and 
new blue prints made. These im- 


provements are embodied in the con- 
¢ruction of the pilot model now be- 
‘ng built which at present is called 
Medium Tank, Model 1921, Phase ITI. 


With the construction of this model, 
funds for which are already available, 
development work along this particular 
line will be completed. Plans and 
specifications for a tank within the 
maximum weight of 15 tons are being 
made but it is a difficult matter to de- 
sign a tank to fulfill the desired tacti- 
eal requirements and, at the same time, 
keep the weight within the 15-ton limit. 

This brings the tank development up 
to the present date. 





DISCUSSION 





By Brig. Gen, S. D. Rockenbach 


Formerly Chief of Tank Corps and 
Commandant Tank School) 


| consider the article on the Devel- 
opment of Tanks of considerable value 
as a review of the subject, which it is 
keep before the 
Army, and especially the Infantry. 


very desirable to 


The pertinent fact is that no suitable 
medium pilot tank has been developed 
to date nor any standard commercial 
chassis suitable for tanks. 

Under French and German develop- 
ment, the article appears misleading as 
to why the French ‘‘Schneider’’ and 
“St. Chamond,’’ and the German ‘‘ El- 
friede’’ have very limited eross-coun- 
try ability. This is due almost entirely 
to faulty design. It has been demon- 
strated that no tank which varies much 
from the form of the ‘‘Renault’’ or 
the “Mark VIIL’’ ean have good eross- 
country ability. It is essential that 
the tracks of a tank project beyond 
the body, both front and rear, and that 
the nose of the track must be the height 
of the vertieal obstacles it is intended 





to surmount. This is a primary es- 
sential of correct designing and a 
great deal of money has been spent, 
and will continue to be spent, due to 
failure to grasp this fact. The French 
heavy and medium tank and the Ger- 
man tank could not cross obstructed 
country, no matter what their power 
or weight were, due to the fact that 
the track was covered front and rear 
by the steel body. If the nose of a 
tank projects beyond the nose of the 
tracks, whether that nose be a solid 
body or a roller, when the tank runs 
into a bank it will stall. 

The important provision in the War 
Department 1927 program of tank de- 
velopment is: ‘‘Development of a 
standard commercial chassis suitable 
for tanks.’’ For when we get a suit- 
able chassis to cross-country, we can 
put on it a tank body, a gun mount, 
ammunition or other supply body. The 
fighting tank, like the battleship, re- 
quires its supply tenders capable of 
following it. 

The state of development of tanks 
and cross-country transportation up to 
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date finds us where we were at the end 
of the World War. The rate of the ad- 
vance of an army is that of highway 
and railway construction. The ‘‘Ke- 
gresse,’’ built by Critéen, has special 
application in dry snow or the sand of 
the desert. It cannot surmount the 
mud and obstacles of the modern bat- 
tlefield. 

It is hoped that the JouRNAL will se- 
eure and publish accurate data on the 
recent British maneuvers near Alder- 
shot, in which improved Whippet, me- 
dium, tanks played a most important 
part, and on the Morocean campaign, 
where tanks have proved themselves to 
be the only weapon that could nose out 
the Riffians without destructive bosses. 


® 
By Major Charles G. Mettler 
Ordnance Department 
(Chief, Artillery Division, Ordnance 
Technical Staff, W. D.) 


While this paper on the development 
of tanks covers the field quite thor- 
oughly, it is desired to call attention 
to the research, design, development 
and testing work done by the Ord- 
nance Department in connection with 
the studies looking to the development 
of more satisfactory tanks and tank 
equipment. The effect of the above 
work on the more outstanding units 
and items of equipment will be touch- 
ed upon briefly. 


FLEXIBLE TRACKS AND SUSPENSIONS 
A great deal of study work and some 
construction and testing have been 
done in an effort to develop the most 
suitable type of track and suspension 
for tank service, and studies on this 
subject are continuing. One example 
of an attempt along this line is the 
flexible chain suspension track used on 


— 


the pilot medium tank, micjel 19% 
The so-called ‘‘snake type ( rack” i 
veloped by British commercial Con 
cerns was tried on a pilot rmy trae. 
tor with a view to developing this type 
of track for possible use on tanks and 
heavy tractors. While this particulg 
track did not prove entirely siccessfyl 
the trial of this system furnished valy. 
able engineering data for use in ep. 
nection with future studies along this 
line. This data and other data of simi. 
lar nature compiled in the course of 
studies and tests is being considered in 
connection with the design of a flexi- 
ble suspension system, quite simple in 
construction, for the design of the 15. 
ton tank. The studies of this design 
give promise of a very flexible sus. 
pension, yet one which will be quite 
simple in construction. A continuing 
test to determine the best materials and 
heat treatments for use in track shoes 
has been under way for some time and 
is continuing. The reports of tests in- 
dicate that tracks very much superior 
to those formerly used will be the di- 
rect result of this investigation 
CONTROL SYSTEM 

Various types of contro! systems 
have been studied and some tests have 
been conducted in an attempt to sim- 
plify the means for controlling the 
movements of a tank. 
1922, medium tank, an air control sys- 
tem is being tried. In the phase II, 
medium tank, and in the studies for 
the 15-ton tank, efforts are being made 
to simplify and improve the control 
system. Particular attention is being 
given to the difficult maneuvering re 
quired in erossing trenches, shell holes 
or vertical obstructions, with « view to 
so constructing the controls that the 
operator will have the nicety of con 
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Latest British Tank, the Medium Mark D 


This tank has been under test by the British army for several years, but it was only 
t the maneuvers last summer that it was shown to the public. Various reports as 

its capabilities have been circulated, such as: high speed on level ground is from 25 to 
28 miles an hour; cross country, 15% miles an hour; in maneuvers during an attack, 
6 to 7 miles an hour; and weight from 12 to 17 tons. The armament of one type con- 





- sists of one 6-centimeter and three machine guns in a turret, with two machine guns in 
eserve which can be fired through port-holes on the side of the tank. It is capable 
f crossing a six-foot trench. Cruising radius without refill at least 62 miles, though 


some reports state that it can travel as far as 280 miles without refilling 


trol necessary for easing the tank down 
when the front end is elevated as in 
coming out of a trench, shell hole, or 
crossing a vertical obstruction, such as 
a large log or wall. 


ARMAMENT 


The matter of providing up-to-date 


will be tried in the new phase II, me- 
dium tank, which is now under con- 
struction. The main features of the 
new design are improvement of the 
closure at the front, that is, between 
the inner and outer shield, reducing 
the length of recoil and moving the 


TT gun trunnions farther forward, thus 
for arms and ammunition is, of course, 4 providing more room for the gun crew 
a matter of continual study by the Ord- jn the fighting compartment. 
= nance Department. The combination 

rom six-pounder gun and caliber .30 ma- ees Ceara 
chine gun mount used in pilot medium Several gyroscopic compasses of com- 

oles tanks, is being re-designed with a view mercial manufacture have been tried in 

oe to eliminating some deferts, most of tanks. The early models tested were 
the which are of minor nature, de:<!sped not able to withstand the shocks en- 


by test of pilot mounts. Thi» design 





countered in tank service, and as a 
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rule were none too accurate. The gree field of vision and 
later compasses furnished, however, from small arms projectiles ), 
have been much better in all respects strument on hand funeti: 

and the last one tested was, in general, torily as far as the provis 

quite satisfactory as to functioning. of observation goes, but is 

This was recently returned to the man- for firing test for the reas 
ufacturer for slight improvements and constructed of soft steel 
adjustments, but has now been return- plate model is now being . 


ed to the proving ground for a com- for use in firing tests to dete ( 
plete Ordnance Department test. how much fire this inst: ! 
STROBOSCOPE stand. 
The stroboseope as developed by the ARMOR 
French has been under study for a The Ordnance Department is ¢ 


number of years. The stroboscope own- ually working on the prob 

ed by the Ordnance Department is now development of satisfactory 
mounted on a Mark VIII tank at Aber- use on artillery vehicles and { 
deen Proving Ground. This instrument Routine tests of sample plates { 
provides the observer with a 360 de- data for study in connection with ¢ 














Front View of the British Medium Tank 


There are two types of this tank, the difference being in the position of the armament 

The type shown has two machine guns in the rear of the turret and one in front 

whereas the other type has all three machine guns in rear, with the middle gun being 

capable of anti-aircraft fire. The forward machine gun in the type shown is capable 
vertical fire 
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yeparation of specifications for thin 
rmor plate for use on tanks and ar- 


tillerv icles. Considerable progress 
has been made, but the final specifica- 
tions have not as yet been completed. 

While many of the items referred to 
above do not pertain to any specific 


tank, they all pertain directly to the 
general problem of tank development, 
and it is believed that this work will 
be very valuable in the development of 
tanks which will eventually be satis- 
factory to all concerned. 
® 
By Major Burton O. Lewis 
Ordnance Department 
Chief, Automotive Section, Office 
Chief of Ordnance, W. D.) 


The persistent and growing interest 
in the tank as evidenced by post-war 
developments and by frequent articles 
published on this subject in this coun- 
try and abroad would indicate that 
considerable importance is attached to 
the tank as a powerful weapon which 
cannot be neglected. Since the Armis- 
tice in 1918 the different nations have 
utilized their war experience to de- 
velop and improve the tank with a view 
to inereasing its effectiveness as a 
weapon for future warfare. 

An analysis of the trend of tank de- 
velopment by the three principal na- 
tions of the world is, therefore, very 
interesting at this time and especially 
as it brings out the wide variations in 
the apparent objectives sought in tank 
development which may possibly be 
taken to indieate further the wide di- 
versity of tactical employment of the 
tank in the future. 

During the World War the British 
successively developed a series of tanks 
ranging in weight from about twenty- 
seven to forty tons and ending with the 


Mark VIII, known ‘as the Anglo- 
American tank. British post-war de- 
velopment has been in the effort to se- 
cure a lighter, speedier, medium-weight 
tank, resulting in the present Vickers 
12-ton tank with 12 miles an hour 
speed, a number of which have been 
built and placed under extended test. 

France during the World War de- 
veloped the Renault tank of approxi- 
mately 7 tons weight and inaugurated 
the development of a low speed 70- 
ton tank. Since the Armistice the de- 
velopment of the 70-ton tank has been 
continued and a few built for extended 
test. Recent efforts have been made to 
modernize the Renault tank of World 
War manufacture by the use of im- 
proved suspension, higher speed, and 
rubber tracks of the Kegresse-Hinstin 
type. It is understood that a number 
of Renault tanks so modified are at 
present being used in Morocco. One 
Renault tank embodying similar modi- 
fications is at present undergoing test 
at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. While a higher speed than 
that obtainable in the 7-ton Renault 
tank of World War manufacture is un- 
doubtedly desirable for the future, the 
French post-war development indicates 
that their army favors tanks of ap- 
proximately 7 and 70 tons weight re- 
spectively. 

During the World War, the United 
States Army fought with both French 
and British tanks and our post-war de- 
velopment has been in the effort to se- 
eure a 12 miles per hour, medium- 
weight tank, having the good features 
of both the light and heavy war-time 
tanks. This has resulted in the devel- 
opment of a 23-ton, medium tank, 
model 1921, with 12 miles per hour 
speed, independently all round fire for 
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six-pounder cannon and machine guns, 
trench crossing ability of 10 feet, and 
armor protection agajnst fifty-caliber 
armor-piercing bullets at close range. 
Although consideration is also being 
given for the future to a lighter weight 
of tank than the 23-ton, the desired 
characteristics of this lighter weight 
tank have not yet been determined, 
with the exception of the extreme 
limits of its possible weight of 5 to 15 
tons. 

As outlined in the above excellent 
article, we see in the post-war tank de- 
velopment the British with a 12-ton 
tank, the French with a 7-ton and a 
70-ton tank, the United States with a 
23-ton tank and consideration of the 
addition of another type considerably 
lighter. Inasmuch as the mechanical 
characteristics such as size, weight, 
speed, ete., built into a tank are all in 
fulfillment of the tactical requirements, 
it would seem that this is a most oppor- 
tune time for the most careful con- 
sideration of the above article which 
comprehensively sets forth the present 
tank situation as found in the princi- 
pal countries of the world. 

® 
By Captain Sereno E. Brett 


Infantry (Tanks) 


The tank is defined as a self-pro- 
pelled vehicle, of the tractor type, com- 
bining mobility, fire power, protection 
and weight; mobility that it may man- 
euver in the assault; fire power, that 
it may destroy enemy personnel and 
matériel ; protection, that it may carry 
its fire power into the ranks of the 
enemy without prohibitive loss, and 
weight that it may crush enemy obsta- 
cles and matériel. : 

In seeking proper lines on which to 
develop our post-war tanks, certain 


tactical requirements indicited th 
types to be evolved. It is t) 
desirable in this diseussion : 


ight un. 


present 
the arguments from which the abjey 
minds in our service arrived at theiy 
conclusion as to the types recessary 


for the tactical requirements of oy, 
service. As stated in the foregoing gy. 
ticle, the light and medium ty) pes were 
decided upon; the heavy type being 
disearded, or rather eliminated from 
further study. 

The General Staff having deter. 
mined the types, their development be- 
came a problem for the Ordnance De- 
partment (the technical branch) in 
collaboration with the Infantry (th: 
using service). Development has been 
rather a game of give and take; cer. 
tain desirable features being sacrificed 
to the end that a better balance be 
tween the essential characteristics of a 
tank might be attained within the 
weight limit imposed by the Genera 
Staff. 

Most thought has been directed to- 
ward: 

a. Inereased mobility. 

b. Greater dependability. 

c. Simplicity of design. 


a. Increased mobility: The tactical 
advantages to increased mobility are 
apparent to all. In addition, speed 
and maneuvering ability are practi 
cally the tank’s sole defense against 
anti-tank guns. This is an element 
which the using service (probably due 
to the instinet of self-preservation) is 
particularly insistent upon. }. (real. 
er dependability: With the war type o! 
tank, mechanical depreciation was ¢x- 
tremely rapid. The best that could be 
hoped for was to arrive at the enemy’ 
objectives with an effective strength 
In order to produce an_ effective 
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srength at desired points an excessive 
deployment in depth was employed; 
t echelon being maintained 


amount of study and training in order 
to employ it intelligently. Hence, any 


psent the ass: feature not essential to combat effi- 
blest by the support and reserve echelons. ejency has been rigidly discarded from 
their The advantages of a mechanically de- yew studies. Thus, in the light tank, 
He, pendable tank—one which a command- where the motor can be turned over 
- er can 1 asonably be assured will reach by hand, a self-starter is not contem- 
g ar its objectives in fighting trim—are plated; it being just one more thing 
“— quite apparent from ? tactical view- for the soldier to learn and just one 
wing point. Possibly not quite so apparent more thing for the repair sections to 
from is the advantage of being able to re- gk ' 
duce the tremendous amount of work keep functioning. 
eter. now required by repair echelons. A What the future will produce in the 
t be- mechanically imperfect tank greatly. line of mechanical weapons is hard to 
De. reduces the mobility and the morale foresee, but the United States, as the 
in of a tank organization. c. Simplicity greatest mechanical nation in the 
the of design: This feature is of para- world, should have a vast advantage 
been mount importanee in connection with over all other nations if we are but 
cer training,—partieularly in time of war. permitted to continue our studies and 
ieed Even the simplest tank requires a vast research. 
be 


of a 
the D 
National Safety Imperiled 


I have seen war and know the tragedy of unpre- 
paredness. I see my country gradually pushing away 
the thought of the danger of war, and neglecting her 
defenses, and cutting down her provisions therefor 
and thereby nullifying the plans incorporated in the 

ieal 1920 Defense Act. : 





are A rich nation we are. Prosperous, because the men 
ee who set up here a new form of government builded 
cti- wisely. They knew the necessity for defense because, 
inst in the very first part of our Constitution, the Pre- 
ent amble, there appear the words ‘‘provide for the com- 
lue mon defense.’’ 

is We are reducing the appropriations for our Army 


and Navy. We wisely give generously to education 


of to prevent ignorance and to secure literacy ; we wisely 
vad give generously to hospitals to prevent disease and to 
be assure health; we wisely give generously to fire de- 
ys partments to prevent fire; yet, the Army and Navy 
th because of diminishing appropriations, are getting be- 
ive low the degree of efficiency which national safety re- 


quires.—Maj. Gen. R. L. Bullard, Ret. 
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Brigadier General Edward L. King 





7 AM going to diseuss own ability and personality, that pres 
I with you this morn-  tige which his military ran! confers 
4 | ing what is usually upon him. 

“a | spoken of as ‘‘Com- Command has a still further meay 
mand.’’ The word ing. It carries with it not only per 
command is defined, sonal and other qualities which enable 

is aS a verb, in several a commander to maintain his prestige 
ways, among which size up the situation and arrive 


are: to order with au- proper and logical conclusions: but jt 
thority; to require; involves also a knowledge of the work 
to be in authority; to ings of the several subdivisions com. 
have power or influence. These defi- prising the organization, as wel] as 
nitions fit certain conditions but do not ability to make the greatest possib) 
fully satisfy the idea of command, asI use of this organization. 

conceive it, in its We all admire lead. 
broadest sense. The —— —= ers, but command 
definition carries the goes beyond that, and 











thought of authority In any me of stress, 
whether in a large or 
small force, in an army or 
a squad, the master mind 
will come to the front 


or power, due in the 
main to superior 
rank. Definitions, as 
such, are often too 
narrow and restriet- 
ed, and this is espe- 


while ineluding lead 
ership as a very nee 
essary part of com 
mand, includes also 
organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and ex 





ecutive capacity. 


cially true in military definitions. As Many men who are good advisers 
soon as a definition is formulated, it is lack the necessary qualities to reach 
subjected to such a barrage of explana- proper decisions. Others, while mak- 
tions regarding exceptions that one ing good decisions, forget that they 
quickly sees that the meaning of many have subordinates and try to attend to 
words, as used in the military voecabu- all the details themselves. Stil! others 
lary, is governed to a great extent by conceive, but fail to have necessary de- 
the context or by the way the word is_ tails worked out. These are failings 
used. I shall not attempt to lay down which command must avoid. 
a rigid definition of command, but will In our service, in the past, much 
attempt to create a conception—some- stress has been laid on general staf 
thing flexible, rather than a fixed, rigid work. Some people have been led to be- 
rule. I shall attempt to show that a lieve that the staff was everything and 
commander should have, besides his that the commander was a man o! straw 
power and authority, as per the defi- This idea was more or less prevalent 
nition, certain other qualifications in some localities during the World 
which enable him to maintain, by his War. It is a condition of affairs which 





* Lecture delivered Sept. 11, 1925, to the Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
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chould exist. Still other people say 


that the staff consists of several types 
or species of minds, each type being the 


eommander’s mind for a particular 
kind of work. The staff is not the 
commander’s mind. If he is a real 
commander, he has his own mind, but 


uses his staff as conditions require, all 
in a certain systematized manner. Any 
proposition of building up a general 
staff to serve a straw-man-commander 
is basically wrong in the American 
service. It may have its proper place 
in other services, but not in ours. It 
should be remembered that general 
staff officers, as such, have no control 
or authority over troops and services. 
Orders which they prepare should be 
promulgated in the name of the com- 
mander and through the channels pre- 
scribed by him. The promulgation 
then assumes that the commander has 
exereised such supervision as he deems 
necessary under the circumstances. Un- 
less the commander has previously au- 
thorized the use of his name in the pro- 
mulgation of orders, a staff officer 
should not assume that power. Nat- 
urally cireumstanees will arise where 
it is necessary for someone to do some- 
thing, and in such eases a staff officer, 
if present, might take the situation in 
hand, but this should be the exception 
and not the rule and will be governed 
by the loeation of the master mind. 
The normal procedure should be that 
the staff officer, knowing the wishes of 
the higher commander but without spe- 
cifie authority, may and should fully 
advise the local commander as to what 
he, the staff officer, believes are the 
wishes, plans, ete., of the higher com- 
mander. But the responsibility and 
authority rests, and should rest, with 
the commander on the spot. This does 
hot mean that the general staff officer 





is or should be a nonentity. Far from 
it. It is merely a question of the loca- 
tion, duty, responsibility and authority 
of the several persons, so determined as 
to secure proper teamwork. The local 
commander has certain duties, certain 
responsibilities, certain authority, 
within his sphere of action. He is 
placed in his position by the higher 
command. His responsibility and au- 
thority should be equal, co-existent and 
fixed, and it is not the province or the 
right of the unauthorized staff officer 
to assume authority without responsi- 
bility. We have all seen staff officers 
with a modicum of sense—a plethora 
of gall. 

In any time of stress, whether in a 
large or small foree, in an army or a 
squad, the master mind will come to 
the front. 

Proper command presupposes a con- 
dition of affairs wherein the legal eom- 
mander is the master mind. 

We all recognize the great value of 
staff work. We know it to be indis- 
pensable, but it has and must have its 
specific sphere. Within this sphere, 
using command in its broad sense, staff 
work is a part of command. 

General staff officers, within their 
own limits, do and should exercise com- 
mand functions. A general staff offi- 
cer should possess the qualities of a 
commander. He is a part of the com- 
mand and should make himself a part 
of the commander. He may, on his 
own initiative, have to act for the com- 
mander, and hence he must possess the 
same attitude as the commander. In 
earrying out his duties, the staff offi- 
cer is and must be bound by the limi- 
tations which are properly placed up- 
on his authority. 

A commander, in order to use his 
staff properly, must understand its 
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workings, its powers and limitations, 
what to expect from the staff and how 
to use it to the best advantage. This 
knowledge and its use, with other qual- 
ities, constitute command. 

Admitting all that may be advanced 
as to the value and necessity for a 
staff, the fundamental fact remains 
and must be recognized that it is the 
commander, who, making logical use of 
all available information, makes the 
necessary decisions. He may seek his 
information from various sourees. He 
may ask for advice or not. He may 
consult whom he desires, but in the 
last analysis he is the deciding au- 
thority. 

‘‘In war, the leader alone under- 
stands the importance of certain things 
and he may alone of his own will and 
superior wisdom, conquer and over- 
come all diffieulties.’’ 

Having arrived at his decisions, the 
commander gives to his chief of staff, 
or to his assembled staff, such direc- 
tives as are necessary to enable the 
staff to visualize his ideas and work 
out the details, each in his own section, 
all coordinated by the chief of staff. 
Should the detailed study show that 
the decision of the commander is not 
possible of accomplishment, it is then 
necessary for the commander, with his 
new knowledge, to make a modified or 
a new decision. 

The decision arrived at should be 
concise and positive. The directions 
resulting therefrom must be clear, dis- 
tinet, authoritative and so worded as 
to contain no ambiguity nor leave the 
recipient in doubt as to his particular 
duties. These instructions should car- 
ry with them the feeling that success 
is unquestioned. 

Command is an art. Art makes use 
of rules but it also transcends all rules. 


It is governed, however, by }rinciples 
Seience is knowledge reduce to Jay 
and combined in a system. A’ relates 
to something to be done; science 1 
something to be known. Seience is the 
servant of art and is inspired by it 

Command, in a large sense, may be 
compared to the painting of a picture 


wherein the commander, at the ov. 
set, with only slight or meagre know). 
edge of events and things, makes q 
mental sketch, which is his first, per. 
haps tentative, decision. After receiv. 
ing the work of his staff, relatively ex. 
act information, he is able to complete 
his picture by a proper use of the staff 
information. This picture is his final 
decision. If any colors of his mental 
picture are faulty, or missing, or not 
as he had anticipated, his picture will 
then be faulty or changed, and he must 
either change his previous conception 
or secure other colors. As no two art- 
ists will produce exactly the same pic. 
ture though using exactly the same 
paint, so no two commanders will pro- 
duce the same results though using the 
same staff. 

Having given a decision, the com- 
mander’s mind is free to conceive other 
things and make further decisions as 
occasions arise. If events so develop 
that the decision upon which thie staff 
is working has to be changed, the com- 
mander must make the necessary 
changes in his decision, and the staff 
then must work in accordance with 
these changes. 

A proper coordination by the com 
mander, with cheerful cooperation of 
the staff is essential in a command. 
Authority, organization, decision, and 
supervision constitute command. Su: 
pervision and direction by the com- 
mander does not interfere with the 
subordinates’ initiative if they ar 
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ised Their proper handling 
nd. At certain times, pre- 
ol or direction of the initia- 
bordinates is necessary. This 
ilarly true when the subordi- 
nates are but little known to the com- 
mander or before full indoctrination. 
Precise control in the early steps of 
an operation may also be necessary in 


proper; 
is comll 
eise cor! 
tive of s 


IS parti 


order that the proper and intended di- 
rection and impulses may be assured. 
The handling of this precise control in- 
volves the Art of Command. 


It is an axiom that orders should 
not be projeeted too far into the fu- 
ture. But no limit should be placed on 
the foresightedness of a commander. 
It has been said that of the three 
things the enemy may do, he will usu- 
ally choose the fourth. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the commander to be pre- 
pared for all eoneeivable contingen- 
cies. The staff must be cognizant and 
appreciative of all conditions in order 
that their work may be based on solid 
foundations, not on the shifting sands 
of ignoranee or self-deceit. 

With a staff well trained in the 
technique of the various sections, loyal 
to the chief and to the cause, possessed 
of proper teamwork, there can be no 
objection to considering the future. It 
must be done. There will be no loss of 
morale due to change of plans (pro- 
vided it is not vaeillation) on the part 
of the commander, and when the 
fourth of the three contingencies 
arises, the commander and his staff— 
the command—will face the new situa- 
tion with a fixed determination to meet 
the new erisis with extra vigor. 

It is not intended to imply that the 
commander has been waiting for the 
enemy to aet. We all know that—to 
peraphrase—‘He who waits is lost.’’ 
While one may temporarily adopt a 





waiting attitude—to win, to annihi- 
late, one must move. What is here 
meant is the various reactions by the 
enemy that may result from our own 
action. 

In this—the new directive to counter 
the reaction of the enemy, the line of 
action to be taken—the decision—must 
be made by the commander. On his 
‘‘say so’’ to go right or left, forward 
or back, attack, hold, or retreat, all 
must depend; and upon his decision as 
a foundation, all the work of the va- 
rious sections of the staff must be 
based. It may not be the best, but it 
is bound to be better than a scattering 
of everything under innumerable de- 
cisions. 

A football team composed of individ- 
uals of medium ability, indoctrinated 
in teamwork and led by a real leader, 
will beat a team of hastily assembled 
stars, all wanting to carry the ball in- 
dividually and in eleven different di- 
rections. What is desired in command 
is this same team of stars, individually 
well trained, thoroughly indoctrinated 
in teamwork and led by a field captain 
whose signals (decisions) normally will 
be the best; but whether or not con- 
sidered by all as the very best under 
the circumstances, the play signalled 
must be pushed to the limit by all un- 
til the ball is down. 

Having given the directive, the com- 
mander then has his mind clear to meet 
the next situation which may develop. 
If events so happen that a change in 
plans must be made, to take advantage 
of fleeting opportunities or to meet un- 
foreseen reactions of the enemy, the 
commander’s mind is the master mind 
to determine the line of action, to ren- 
der the decisions which will govern the 
new movements of his command. 

In the directive—the memorandum 
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which he gives his chief of staff—the 
commander, assuming a competent 
staff, should be careful not to go so 
much into detail as to do the work of 
his staff. This staff is presumed to 
know how to work out these details and 
the members of the stuff are entitled to 
and should be allowed the same initia- 
tive within their several spheres as 
the commander expects that his supe- 
riors will permit to him. 

To use again the analogy of the foot- 
ball team, the commander is the one 
who gives the signal. The signal in 
itself tells each member of the team 
(the staff) what he is to do. No time 
is taken to tell each lineman of a team 
how he is to handle his man for the 
play called for, nor is each interferer 
told how to take out his man. Each 
player is presumed to be competent, 
else he would not be on the team. It 
should be the same with the staff. 

Again, every one on a football team 
should at all times keep the field cap- 
tain informed as to whether his oppo- 
nent is hard to handle, so that plays 
may be intelligently selected. In the 
same way, staff officers should keep 
their chief constantly informed as to 
the possibilities, favorable or unfavor- 
able, of their several sections in order 
that the commander may intelligently 
estimate the situation and arrive at 
reasonable, workable, sound decisions. 

This is teamwork in its highest form. 
It is command. 

Teamwork means making a workable 
machine out of different parts. As the 
members of the team vary, so must the 
particular methods for making the 
team vary; but the general principles 
apply in each ease. The organization 
and proper functioning of a team in- 
volves the understanding of the Art of 
Command. 


mand 

Personal qualifications of a op 
mander are important and manifold 
He must, first of all, have characte, 
With this character must oo many 
other qualities. Among these may by 
mentioned knowledge of his }): fession 
with a proper amount of intelligences 


to enable him to utilize this knowledge 
All of us have seen men who were edy. 
eated beyond their intelligence, some. 
times known as ‘“‘bright damn fools.” 
These are not commanders. 

One of the best known sayings of the 
late Colonel Henderson is that ‘The 
Art of Command, whether the foree be 
large or small, is the art of dealing 
with human nature.’’ In his book 
The Science of War, Colonel Hender. 
son reminds us that we have to deal in 
war not so much with numbers and 
arms and maneuvers, as with human 
nature. 

Napoleon said that he found in th: 
study of the great campaigns not mere. 
ly a record of marches and maneuvers 
and the use of intrenchments, but a 
complete study of human nature under 
the conditions that exist in war; hv- 
man nature affected by discipline, by 
fear, by need of food, by the weight o! 
responsibility and by patriotism. 

Commanders, whose daily work it is 
to govern men, must realize and be 
guided by this axiom: soldiers, when 
organized in companies and battalions, 
think and act differently than they 
think and act as isolated individuals 
For the essential distinction between 4 
body of soldiers and a crowd of men is 
that the former are trained together to 
act under one leader, so that the group 
—it may be a platoon, it may be a bat- 
talion—develops a vitality of its own 
and has mind and spirit separate and 
different from those of its members 
The psychology of the platoon or bat- 
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talion must no more be neglected than 
the psychology of the individual sol- 


com 
fold 
dier. 

“Who knows the art of impressing 
the said Napoleon, 
“Knows the art of ruling. A wise 
commander has more power over his 
command as a whole than he has over 
the individuals composing it. For the 
mind of the commander acts directly 
on the spirit of the group, whose mem- 
bers are animated by a common pur- 
pose, whose collective action the com- 
mander guides towards a single end. 
The collective spirit of a group is not 
merely the sum, or resultant, of the 
minds of the men composing it. Its 
life is far longer, its memory more re- 
tentive, its imagination more vivid. 
Consequently, it is more responsive to 
the appeals of tradition and of history, 
and more responsive to the guidance of 
its leaders. Therefore, those who 
would study the Art of Command must 
also bear in mind this second axiom, 
“The collective life of a group attains 
a far higher level, intellectually and 
morally, than the average of its mem- 


bers.’ 
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Those who pay no heed to these two 
axioms limit their power of command 
in two ways: they make no appeal to 
that which is most responsive in the 
mind of their command, and they ex- 
ercise no influence over what is best 
and highest in the spirit of their men. 
No one can dispute the importance 
of the Art of Command, but by inae- 
tion we imply that it is not only a sub- 
ject which we cannot teach, but also 
that it is a subject which cannot be 
taught—and so, to comfort ourselves, 
We say that a man is either a born 
leader or a born fool, and that is the 
end of it. But that is not the whole 
truth. There are some men, it is true, 
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who are born supremely gifted in this 
way, but many of us can only learn 
by our own efforts and through the ex- 
perience of others, the principles of 
this, as of any other art. 

It is said that all men, and indeed 
all animals, may be divided into two 
classes—those who instinctively seek 
to lead and those who by nature are 
content to be led. It is obvious that 
either by nature or by training, all offi- 
cers, to be effective commanders, must 
belong to the former class. 

Of the qualities which fit for com- 
mand, none is more essential to inspire 
confidence than strength and vigor, 
and a commander, whether he leads a 
pack of dogs or a company of men, 
must not only possess vigor, but he 
must also show that he possesses it. A 
commander whose orders, once given, 
are not invariably obeyed is soon de- 
spised by his command, because the 
command, like a pack of wild dogs, in- 
stinetively demands those qualities in 
their leader, whieh are needed for the 
safety of the pa «, or, for the well-be- 
ing of the command. He may consult 
freely and often with his subordinates, 
but a decision once given there must 
be no further discussion. An army is 
happy under a strong commander, but 
not under a soviet committee. 

If a commander has no faith in him- 
self, he may feel perfectly sure that 
his doubts will be universally shared 
by all under him. Knowledge breeds 
self-confidence. If his mind is filled 
with doubts and hesitations, it is best 
for him to hide them from himself if 
possible, but most certainly from his 
men. 

A loyal commander ean count on loy- 
alty in others. Although it is a fact 
not always remembered, a commander 
who is disloyal can count most surely 
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on being the direct cause of disloyalty 
in others. A disloyal commander will 
infect his whole command with the 
same fatal spirit, for it is indeed the 
spirit of ruin and disaster. ‘‘ When 
the salt has lost its savor wherewith 
shall it be salted ?’’ 

A sense of justice is perhaps a qual- 
ity equally as important as vigor in a 
commander. If it be not universally 
felt that a spirit of justice animates 
all commanders, then discipline, good 
spirit, and real cohesion vanish. We 
all make mistakes at times. Soldiers 
forgive and excuse many mistakes in 
their officers. But if a command, 
rightly or wrongly, convicts its com- 
mander of injustice, then God help 
that commander in peace and in war, 
for most certainly his men will pardon 
him nothing. 

A commander must be direct and 
simple or his men will not understand 
what he is driving at. Individually, 
we may tolerate and laugh at a hum- 
bug, but we do not do so collectively. 
Humbug in a leader is too great a dan- 
ger to an army for the army to put 
up with sham. Whatever a command- 
er says or does, let him say or do it in 
all sincerity. A man who has no faith 
in his own actions, no belief in what 
he preaches, may deceive some individ- 
uals, but never the collective mind of 
his command. 

The commander must have a great 
supply of common sense. As I have 
stated previously, I was once impressed 
by a statement that the successful com- 
mander was a man who ‘‘had seven 
parts common sense and one part 
dope.’’ The best the educational sys- 
tem of the Army can do for a man is 
to give him the dope with the opportu- 
nity to practice utilizing it with ecom- 


mon sense. Only the Lord h 
supply the common sense. 

There is an adage, ‘‘ You 
temper in an axe by filing t| 
We may say that the proper | 
commander is the axe wit! 
temper; that is, character. Having 
this sort of an axe, its value may be 
much inereased by the proper use of 
a file—education. Carrying the anal. 
ogy still further; that use of educa. 
tion which produces dogmatism, big. 
otry, pedantry, may be compared to 
that use of a file which takes the edge 
off the best tempered axe. 

General Sherman has indicated that 
a successful commander must be a man 
of action, and certainly his record car. 
ries out this idea. He says, ‘‘Of course 
knowledge is power, we all know that; 
but mere knowledge is not power, it is 
simply possibility. Action is power 
and its highest manifestation is action 
with knowledge. ’Tis not the man who 
knows most, but the one who docs best, 
that wins. Grant, and Meade, and 
Sheridan at the close of the war could 
have been taught many lessons by our 
learned professors, but none of these 
could have guided the forces to victory 
as did Grant at Chattanooga, defended 
his position as Meade did at (ettys- 
burg, or hurled his masses as Sheridan 
did at Winchester. Action guided by 
knowledge is what is demanded of the 
modern general. He must know as 
much of the school of the soldier as 
any man in the ranks; he must know 
what men can do, and what they can- 
not do; he must foresee and forereach 
to provide in advance the food, cloth- 
ing, ammunition, and supplies of every 
nature and kind necessary for the 
maintenance of the command; and 
moreover, he must gain the confidence 
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and aff 


‘ion of the men committed to 
his eare.”’ 

Command earries with it the idea of 
direction. For instance, a 
eaptain commands a company; Napo- 
leon commanded his armies. In both 
cases the commander was able, due to 
the size and position of the forees, to 
exercise direet and personal influence. 
With the larger armies and the more 
extended formations of the present, 
personal contaet is not so close, nor 
the effects so direct. This must be and 
can be overcome by correct indoctrin- 
ation of all ranks. The feeling of mor- 
al cohesion is more than ever needed. 
This feeling of solidarity ean only ex- 
ist on the widely extended front of a 
modern battlefield when men have been 
trained to rely on the support of their 
comrades and of their commanders; 
when they know, that to be out of sight 
is not to be out of mind. 

“(Close order,’’ said General Maud’- 
huy, ‘‘is the guarantee given by dis- 
cipline in the presence of danger. The 
sense of moral solidarity must, in these 
days, take the place of close physical 
This sense of solidarity can 
only be inspired by a commander who 
is in perfect sympathy with the men of 
his command—whose men are moved 
by the same emotions and impulses as 
himself. The commander, although he 
is the direeting brain, is not separate 
from, but the most vital part of his 
own command. 

Study the eapacities, character, and 
mind of the individual ; pay every heed 
to the private rights of the private sol- 
dier, but remember that a command- 
er’s duty is to his command as a whole. 
He is a useless commander who has a 
kind heart and no high sense of duty. 
Even though individuals may suffer, a 
commander must never hesitate to 


persé whe 


eontact.’’ 


make whatever demands are needed for 
the collective good of his command. 
Soft-hearted commanders are responsi- 
ble for more crime in an army and 
more casualties in war than are hard- 
hearted men. 

A commander must have prestige. 
An officer gains prestige—or is it only 
the reflection of the real article ?— 
from his rank, from his uniform, and 
from the power and the authority 
which are given him by the regula- 
tions. But true prestige is not ac- 
quired by passing an examination or 
by receiving a commission. When Na- 
poleon said he hated unlucky com- 
manders, he expressed the feelings of 
all who serve under them. But con- 
tinuous success is not necessary to ac- 
quire prestige. No commanders were 
ever more trusted by their armies than 
were Stonewall Jackson and Lee. A 
commander who demands much of his 
men must give much; he ean only in- 
spire confidence when he shows know]- 
edge, respect when he proves himself 
just, good order when he shows him- 
self resolute. 

That commander is most skilled in 
the art of command, who has so train- 
ed his men that in the hours of stress 
and crisis they continue obedient to 
the impulse which bids them, regard- 
less of themselves, do their duty by 
their regiment, fight for the flag, and, 
if need be, die for their country. 

The good is the enemy of the best. 
Look after the morals of the company 
and the scamps will need to look after 
themselves. Create a strong collective 
spirit and even the most unruly men 
must need conform to its will. 

It is instructive to consider how 
closely the qualities of armies corre- 
sponds with the qualities of their com- 
manders. Dash, or vital elan, is the 
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first quality, most of us would say, 
that marks the French army; and the 
kindred qualities of energy and imag- 
ination are what have chiefly distin- 
guished, and still distinguish, its com- 
manders—Napoleon and many of his 
marshals, Foch and some of his prin- 
cipal generals. 

Marshal Foch, in speaking at the 
War College, said it was hard to get 
orders executed. Training in a ‘‘com- 
mon language’’—indoctrination which 
leads to teamwork, will be a long step 
in the proper direction. 

Besides command as exemplified in 
the person of the commander, and com- 
mand as related to the commander and 
his staff with the commander as the 
head, the relation of the commander to 
his subordinate tactical commanders is 
important. When actions are contem- 
plated or orders are received to carry 
out any designated operation, it is con- 
ceivable that the commander would dis- 
euss the affair with his chief of staff 
and give the latter, as the head of the 
staff, such. directions as may be perti- 
nent. Either before or after receiving 
from his staff any desired detailed in- 
formation, the commander may well 
gather his immediate subordinate tacti- 
eal commanders and also, and better 
still, those tactical commanders next to 
the immediate subordinates, and go 
over matters with them. No council of 
war is here intended, but a conference 
wherein the commander elaborates on 
formal orders, clears away fogs and 
otherwise assures perfect understand- 
ing and teamwork. In this way com- 
mand in its usually accepted meaning 
may be exercised. 

Naval history furnishes one of the 
best illustrations of this sort of action. 
While Lord Nelson was en route to the 
scene of the Battle of the Nile, it was 


mand 

his custom to assemble his ea)‘ aing on 
his flagship almost daily and w i:) them 
go over the possibilities of the futyy 
explain his ideas in principle and om 
tail and otherwise impress hi: person. 
ality upon his subordinates. Ile thys 


indoctrinated his captains, and in th, 
best possible manner, exercised com. 
mand. As a result, the Battle of the 
Nile was fought to a successfu] issye 
contrary to the specific plan but in 
strict accordance with Nelson princi. 
ples. Nelson was a commander and 
exercised command in its highest de- 
gree. 

This sort of command may be fur 
ther increased by frequent visits on the 
part of the commander to the units of 
his command. Instructions in the 
American Expeditionary Force that 
division commanders must know the 
location of battalion command posts is 
indicative of the ideas of the American 
High Command upon this subject. In 
this and in other ways the commander 
will be able to impress his personality 
upon the members of his command. 

Free intercourse between the com- 
mander and his next tactical subordi- 
nates should be a governing principle, 
earrying with it, of course, such team- 
work on the part of the commander as 
will result in keeping his staff inform- 
ed as to all developments. Details as 
to methods will vary with men and 
conditions, but the net result will be 
the elimination of what we may call 
staff interference and staff control and 
the aggrandizement of command in its 
true sense. 


In an American foree, it is espe- 
cially true that this feature of com- 
mand must be emphasized. 
chology of the American soldier—the 
type of person, both commissioned and 
enlisted personnel, of which our ar 
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mies be composed—requires this 
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‘hem ort of command to insure the best re- 


suits. 

The commander must have an un- 
‘son. derstanding of men, both as individ- 
thus yals and as a erowd, with the admin- 
the istrative ability to utilize this appre- 
-om- ciation of the human elements; and to 
the these may be added the physique nece- 
essary to maintain himself at his maxi- 
mum mental limit, and such personal 
qualities as will enable him to main- 
and tain, on personal eontact, that prestige 
de which his position warrants him in ex- 


ture. 
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pecting. 
fur It may be said, and very properly, 
that the commander as here pictured is 
impossible of attainment by any one 
person—that a superman is shown. 
Indeed, Napoleon says in one of his 
maxims, ‘‘It is rare, and difficult, to 
possess, at one time, all the qualities 
of a great general. What is desirable 
is to maintain an equilibrium between 
his mind and abilities, and his will and 
If courage prevails more in 
his composition, the general will un- 
dertake designs, the whole possibility 
of the attainment of which he has not 
thought out; on the other hand he will 
not dare to earry his ideas into exe- 
cution, if his will or eourage is inferior 
to his abilities.’’ It is highly probable 


courage. 


York Tribune. 
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that few men have possessed all of the 
necessary qualities in a superlative de- 
gree. But this is the sort of man that 
is desirable as a commander. Our ef- 
forts, therefore, should be to arrive as 
near this goal as is possible. 

Many great commanders have had 
with them a man who possessed the 
qualities that they themselves probably 
lacked in some degree. Napoleon and 
Berthier, Blucher and 
Grant and Rawlins, Foch and Wey- 
gand, Hindenburg and Ludendorf, are 
a few examples. 


Gneisenau, 


It may be well for all of us to take 
careful inventory of our own qualifiea- 
tions and when placed in a position of 
command, seek for a man who possesses 
in a high degree the qualities we know 
ourselves to lack. At the headquarters 
of a high command, it is highly prob- 
able that there will be found men who 
possess one or more of such qualities 
as the commander may lack, and if he 
is frank with himself, he will search 
for these men and make use of them to 
supply the deficiencies his study of 
himself has shown to be lacking. 

An honest evaluation of one’s own 
qualities with proper appreciation and 
use of the qualities of others make for 
proper command. 
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Well Worth the Price 
The Army is not an extravagance or a luxury. 
Money may be saved on it wisely in the bureau admin- 
istration and civilian annexes. 
is well worth holding on to and paying for.—New 


But the fighting force 




















Associate Training 
Colonel F. J. Morrow, 7th Infantry 





URING the past sum- 

mer there was con- 
ducted at Camp 
Lewis, Washington, 
an interesting ex- 
periment with the as- 
sociate system of 
training for the va- 
rious components of 
the Army of the 
United States. 

Camp Lewis is the station of the 3d 
Division, under the command of Maj. 
Gen. William H. Johnston, and its 
permanent garrison 











from which they could obse: 
sanitation, the conduct of rol! 
other formations, the relatio) 
ficers and enlisted men, ete 
which was beneficial as far as 
If the manner of the perf 
of duties by the Regular Army is the 
correct one it should be the standard 
sought by the National Guard and the 
most effective way for its units to be 
taught that standard is to see it. [| 
their units maintain separate camps 
year after year and do not see at close 
hand the ‘‘standard’’ they will de 
velop distinct stand- 
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comprises the 10th ards of their own. 
Field Artillery, 6th The Regular Army must = This is undesirable 
Engineers and the 3d adjust its own training to It is practicable to 
Tank Company, to- the new conditions, anda  ¢Xtend the associate 
gether with certain high standard of effici- system further with- 
special troops. Sup- ency must be maintained out sacrificing the 
plementing the per- in spite of the difficulties unity of the National 
manent garrison for Juard units or the 





the summer’s train- 
ing this year were the 7th Infantry 
(less one battalion), one battalion of 
the 4th Infantry and a troop of the 
llth Cavalry. There were present at 
various times to receive instruction, 
troops of the National Guard, Organ- 
ized Reserves (officer personnel), R. O. 
T. C. and C. M. T. C. The effect of 
the experiment and personal con- 
clusions on each of these will be treated 
in detail in this article. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


The application of the associate sys- 
tem to the National Guard units was 
slight. They did occupy barracks ad- 
joining those of the Regular troops 





authority of its of- 
ficers over the Guardsmen. It would 
advance their training to do so. The 
following methods are suggested for 
more thoroughly applying the associate 
method to the National Guard with- 
out sacrificing any of its own unity 
and control: 

Camp or quarter their units under 
their own officers in areas immediately 
adjoining similar units ot the Regular 
Army which would constitute the as- 
sociate units. For the first few days 
of camp allot a portion of time in 
which the National Guard units would 
observe the methods of 
drill, guard, sanitation, mess operation, 
inspection, ete., of the associate unit. 
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friendly social relations be- 
‘he two organizations, which will 
result in an intermingling of the men 
that will of itself be instructive. The 
joint messing of the officers with the 
Regulars would be materially bene- 
ficial. There are, of course, camps 
where there are serious physical ob- 
stacles in the way of such methods. 
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ORGANIZED RESERVES * 


The officer personnel of three In- 
fantry regiments and other non- 
assigned officers were called to active 
duty for fifteen days in succession 
covering a total period of six weeks. 
In all, 98 Infantry Reserve officers 
trained during the summer. 

The 7th Infantry (less one bat- 
talion) and the 3d Battalion, 4th In- 
fantry, were organized into a pro- 
visional regiment to constitute a par- 
ent training organization for the three 
Infantry Organized Reserve regiments. 
The associate system was employed in 
its most intense form in their train- 
ing. 

In each instance the colonel of the 
Organized Reserve regiment and his 
staff funetioned with the ecorrespond- 
ing officers of the Provisional Regi- 
ment, as did the battalion commanders 
and their staffs. The company of- 
ficers were attached to those companies 
of the Provisional Regiment which cor- 
responded to their own—Company A 
officers, O. R., were attached to Com- 
pany A, P. R. (Provisional Regiment), 
and formed with it at all formations 
and roll ealls; Company B officers, 
0. R., to Company B, P. R., ete. 

All Reserve officers attended 
reveille, commanded the organizations 
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after the third day, conducted the 
calisthenics immediately after reveille, 
and then made out the morning report 
for the organization. 

The period for the scheduled in- 
struction on week days was from 7.30 
to 11.30 a. m. and 1.30 to 4.00 p. m. 
On alternate days there were regi- 
mental ceremonies or formal guard 
mounting at 5.00 p. m. in which the 
Reserve officers commanded the Regu- 
lar troops after having observed one 
of each conducted by the Regular of- 
ficers. 

The daily schedules included those 
practicable and fundamental features 
of an Infantryman’s training which 
in general could not be successfully 
embraced by the winter’s course of in- 
struction. The opportunity for 
actually commanding the Regular 
troops was presented the Reserve of- 
ficers to a large degree and it was a 
source of surprise I think to the of- 
ficers themselves, as well as of grati- 
fication to the camp authorities, that 
they acquired so quickly the faculty of 
command. With some it was regaining 
the habit of command that they had 
developed during the World War, with 
6thers it was acquiring an element of 
leadership which had not been possess- 
ed to any considerable degree before. 

A fundamental of the course of 
training was the actual firing of the 
Infantry weapons following confer- 
ences and demonstrations in methods 
of instruction. The value of this 
was shown by the fact that an officer 
(company officer) was found who had 
never actually fired a rifle. In some 
eases the regimental commander did 
not know the limitations in the officers’ 





‘Under this head the trainin is di 
: 5 g of the Reserve officers of the Infant s- 
cussed as the writer was exclusively associated with them. shies wang 
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training, and this was no re- 
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the regiments are so widely 


Geers 0 
eparated that it is never possible to 
<emble them all during the year. 
Many of the officers are not seen by the 
olonels throughout the year except in 
imp. 

One of the most important features 
of the association of these Reserve of- 
feers with the Regulars was the man- 
ner in which they were quartered and 
messed. The field officers in general 
vere quartered in officers’ quarters 
with officers of the 7th and 4th Regi- 
ments. The eaptains and lieutenants 
vere placed in a barracks in the regi- 
mental area. 

For messing, all the Reserve officers 
joined the 7th Infantry mess where 
they were intermingled by grade with 
the Regulars. For instance, one table 
included the colonel and all the field 
officers of both regiments, another all 
This feature is 
stressed because it is believed that real 


the captains, ete. 
friendship and eomradeship were 
ereated by the mess life to a degree 
that would not have been possible in 
any other way. The officers of the two 
components—Regulars and Reserves— 
became thoroughly acquainted, not 
only officially but socially, which will 
result in some eases of long continued 
friendships, particularly where the 
homes of the Reserve officers are near 
permanent garrisons of the Regulars. 
Plans were made for official and so- 
cial meetings of the regiments through 
the winter. 

At the end of the fifteen-day period 
of training each officer submitted in 
writing his views on the various fea- 
tures of the training schedule, inelud- 
ing criticisms and recommendations. A 
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meeting of all the officers of each group 
was called at which every phase of 
the training was freely discussed. 1] 
was the unanimous expression of all 
the Reserve officers (not one single ex- 
ception) that their trainmg this year 
was far more satisfactory to them and 
more valuable than in any previous 
year. Some stated that the character 
and quality of the instruction  sur- 
passed that received during the war. 
In considering and deciding upon 
the nature of the schedule that should 
be prescribed for the Reserve officer 
there was some difference of opinion 
These differ 
ences of opinion arouse these thoughts: 


amongst the Regulars. 


The Army has now had several years 
experience in training the Reserves. 
Has the time not arrived when the 
War Department can prescribe with 
more definiteness what the purpose of 
the fifteen days’ training and its char- 
acter should be? At the present time 
the local Regular Army authorities 
throughout the country apparently use 
their own judgment in the matter and, 
if so, there must of necessity be con- 
siderable variation in the character of 
the training given. 

It is felt that the War Department 
in deciding upon an objective for the 
fifteen days’ training of Infantry of- 
ficers should consider the following: 

The present mobilization plans pro- 
vide first for local mobilization. It is 
assumed that this period would cover 
in the case of the Reserves from 30 to 
90 days. During that period Infantry 
Reserve officers would mobilize in their 
home towns, and there would be from 
8 to 12 or more of these per regiment. 

The company officers will have to re 
ceive the enlisted men, house, feed 
them, organize and account for them, 
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and uniform, equip and train them in 
all the fundamentals. Company, troop 
and battery administration and ele- 
mental training will be paramount. 
The regimental and battalion com- 
manders and their staffs will be able 
to render but slight assistance and 
supervision in the momentary prob- 
lems that will confront the company 
officers. 

If the above is a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of what the Infantry officer will 
have to do in the first stage of his 
active service, should not his peace- 
time training seek first to prepare him 
to execute successfully that mission? 
Should we not assume that in every 
individual case of an officer placed on 
a fifteen-day active status that he is 
reporting for special training to pre- 
pare him to return immediately to his 
home town to carry out the functions 
of local mobilization ? 

Should we not assume that an 
emergency will arise before he receives 
another period of training and that he 
must be trained to meet it? A well 
conceived plan would provide to some 
degree for the separate training of 
those officers who come to camp two or 
three successive summers. 

Out of 87 Infantry officers associ- 
ated with the 7th Infantry this sum- 
mer the following statistics on camp 
attendance since the war were secured : 


3 had attended four previous 
camps. 
9 had attended three previous 
camps. 
28 had attended two previous camps. 
47 had attended one previous camp. 


The above figures make it evident 
that we have either reached the point 
or are approaching it when we must 
differentiate in our training courses be- 


tween those who are taking 

active service training and | 
have been to one or mor 
eamps. This factor introduc 
plication which imposes an : 

on the Regular Army. 

It is suggested that certai: 
and standards of efficiency shy 
stitute a ‘‘basie’’ course whi: 
ficers of Infantry, or other co: 
arm or all arms, should tak 
first course and which shoul: 
freshed in subsequent courses 
afier these fundamentals ar 
factorily acquired more advanced 
jects would be taken up. 

To illustrate the viewpoint pr 
ed above. Would it be wise to giv 
an Infantry captain or lieutenant 
minor tactics—defense, outpost 
lems and field exercises, ete.— when he 
had not learned to 100 
draftees into a company, did not know 
how to account for them, to fee 
house them, to uniform and equip them 
and to otherwise administer them dur 
ing the first 30 to 90 days of their 
service ? 

Would it not be pitiful if a Reserv: 
captain reported on a sudden call to 
his regimental commander and when 
told that he would the next day be 
given 100 draftees to organize into a 
company he replied that he did not 
know how to do it; that he had attend 
ed three summer camps and had com 
manded companies in the attack, on 
outpost duty, on the march, ete., but 
was not taught how to organize and 
administer a company? 

I am inclined to the belief that there 
is a tendency in the summer camps t0 
run to the ‘‘high brow’’ 
fore mastering the fundamentals. !! 
so, we are planning and constructing 4 


organize 


subjects be 
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superstructure without an 

adequate foundation. If the regiment- 

offi particularly the company 

re not familiar with the 

tals on ‘‘M Day’’ there will 

etency and confusion. Tacties 

reate an organization. Drill, 

economy and the use of weap- 
come before tacties. 


fundan 
he 1nco! 

1] ‘ 
will no 


interiol 


ons must 


RESE! OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
There were in Camp Lewis some 700 
tndents of the R. O. T. C. represent- 
States of the Ninch 
The application of the 
training system to them was 
ess intense than with the O. R. but 
t is the understanding of the writer 


ing the several 


Corps Area. 


USSUC TALE 


that it was more intensely applied in 
Camp Lewis than was done in the 
other R. O. T. C. eamps in the United 
The experience was most in- 
teresting to observe in its development. 
The results are illuminating. 

The 700 R. O. T. C. students were 
segregated by arms of the service. The 
resulting groups were organized into 
companies, with platoons, and then as- 


States. 


+ 


sociated with units of the Regular 
Army. Four companies of the 7th In- 
fantry became parent units. The over- 
head of these four companies (officers, 
first clerks, ete.) were 
charged with the supply, messing, and 
administration of the R. UO. T. C. eom- 
panies. The officers on permanent 
duty with the R. O. T. C., the profes- 
sors of military seienece and _tacties, 
were charged primarily with the train- 
ing and morale duties. 

The R. O. T. C. were quartered and 
messed separately from the Regulars 
but were in adjoining barracks. At 
reveille, drills, ete., they were united, 
the Regulars constituting one platoon 


sergeants, 


and the R. O. T. C. forming additional 
platoons. The drilling and training of 
the two were conducted separately. 

The Regulars ware employed to give 
demonstrations. 

In the beginning of such an experi- 
ment there was bound tu be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the wisdom of it 
and some of the methods. At the end 
of the six weeks’ training period every- 
one (the R. O. T. C. students, the P. 
M. 8S. & T’s and the officers with the 
Regular troops) were agreed that the 
results were salutary—that the char- 
acter of the R. O. T. C. training had 
been advanced. 

The experiment having been a sue- 
eess as far as it was conducted, the 
question now arises as to whether the 
associate system of training could be 
carried further to advantage. 

Many officers reasoned that it could 
be. They argued that as the Regular 
Army establishes the ‘‘standards’’ for 
the internal economy of companies, 
troops and batteries and for their 
training, that it should be to the ad- 
vantage of any component of the ‘‘ Big 
Army,’’ which of course includes the 
R. O. T. C., to have the opportunity 
to see that ‘‘standard,’’ to be closely 
associated with it and even to get the 
‘‘atmosphere’’ of it, if that can be 
done without serious loss in other re- 
spects. 

After seven successive years of ex- 
perience in the operation of R. O. T. 
C. camps, it has been made evident 
that the students take the summer camp 
seriously; that they wish to be taken 
seriously and prefer a strict high stan- 
dard conduct of camp to a loose one. 
They want freedom and release from 
control from Saturday noon until Mon- 
day morning—they are accustomed to 











eS 


that in their school and ccllege life. On 
efficient and 
professional instruction and training. 


week days they expect 


Therefore, they, the students, weleome 
closer association with the Regular or- 
ganizations because they realize that it 
brings with it more intense, practical 
and instructive training. The Regular 
soldier knows how to live in camp and 
barracks with a maximum of comfort 
and efficiency which produces military 
fitness. The R. O. T. C. student is 
fully eonscious that he does not know 
these things and that they are mili- 
tarily important. The student reasons 
that he should acquire such knowledge 
if he is to be the ‘‘real thing’’—a first- 
class soldier. 

Would the R. O. T. C. student lose 
anything through such association ? 

At Camp Lewis this summer the stu- 
dents and the Regulars lived in adjoin- 
ing barracks—played ball together (the 
R. O. T. C. winning and losing), mixed 
in the exchanges, auto busses, ete. 
There was no unfavorable consequence 
nor prejudicial reaction of any nature. 
The students admired the *‘smartness’’ 
of the Regular, and the Regular was 
entertained by the students’ college 
yells and high jinks. There was har- 
mony between them. 

There is no justification for alleging 
that the student will lose morally by 
a closer association with the Regulars. 
The conduct of the Regular soldier at 
Camp Lewis this summer was ex- 
emplary as it had been at their home 
stations. The behavior and general de- 
portment of the modern soldier com- 
pares more than favorably with that of 
the young men of civil communities. 

The question arises as to how the as- 
sociate system could be more intensely 
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applied to the R. O. T. C. t) 
advantage. 

In situations where 
are similar to 


the 

those prevailing 

Camp Lewis this past summer the s, 

lowing suggested methods a; 
All students of senior unit: 

attached to a Regular organization. 


one of the corresponding arms as { 


Y a 
tered 


31 
LOuld be 


ar a 
practicable ; i. e., Infantry students to g 
Regular Infantry regiment, etc., wher 
they would be quartered, messed and 
trained by the officers of the Regula) 
organization assisted by the professo 
of military science and tactics. Th, 
students to be quartered and messed 
with the Regulars. The P. M.S.&1 
on duty with the R. O. T. C. to be at 
tached to the Regular organization to 
cooperate in the 
training. 

As there are separate appropriations 
for the R. O. T. C., the supreme camp 
headquarters would have to allot and 
coordinate the funds to the proper of 
ficer for expenditure. 


administration and 


CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMP 


There were 615 civilians under train 
ing for one month. The 3d Battalion 
4th Infantry, constituted the associat: 
unit for them. 

The civilians were organized in 
platoons which combined with the dii 
ferent companies of the 4th Infantry 
which in turn constituted platoons ot 

The 
visional companies formed at reveille 
and other roll ealls, but at drill the 
Regular Army were 
handled separately or created demon- 
stration teams. The Regulars and the 
civilians were barracked and messed 
in separate but adjoining buildings. 


0 


+ 
t 


the provisional company. pro- 


organizations 
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There vere some 25 enlisted men of 
the Reguiar Army selected to take the 

These men were a splen- 
of young Americans who 
served as a Soldierly example to the 
civilians, and were employed to some 
as instructors. At the con- 
‘ the course 22 of these Regu- 
lars were recommended for appoint- 
ment as second lieutenants of the Re- 
serve. Any Reserve regiment that has 
any of these young Regulars assigned 
to it for duty will be fortunate. 

The reaction on the Regular troops 
of having a limited number of spe- 
cially selected men taken from it each 
year and given the opportunity to 
qualify for a Reserve commission is 
salutary. Clear, definite instructions 
as to the number of such men to be 
authorized each summer for such train- 
ing should be promulgated as well as 
regulations governing their employ- 


Blue course. 


did group 


degree 


clusion 0 


ment. 

Some officers of the Regular Army 
do not favor the placing of Regulars 
in the C. M. T. C. This is a wrong 
attitude, it is contrary to the War De- 
partment policy, it is destructive to 
the morale of the Regulars and de- 
prives the Officers’ Reserve Corps of a 
most valuable source of officer ma- 
terial. 

The C. M. T. C. employed one fea- 
ture of the associate system of train- 
ing which distinguished it from the 
others at Camp Lewis. Young Reserve 
officers were placed on duty with the 
civilians. They were permanently as- 
signed to the C. M. T. C. groups which 
they had to organize, mobilize, admin- 
ister, train and demobilize. Such duty 
very closely simulated the conditions 
that would confront Reserve officers in 
4 national emergency. A Reserve of- 


ficer should have this type of duty once 
in four or five years but not more fre- 
quently. In other years he should have 
the benefit of service with the Regu- 
lar troops performing more advanced 
duties. 


REGULAR ARMY 


The summer camps coming in June, 
July and August take from the Regu- 
lar Army three of the best months of 
the year (except in the extreme South) 
for its own training. However, a con- 
siderable proportion of the troops 
leave their home stations and go to dis- 
tant points for the camps so that time 
is required in May for preparation for 
the move and in September to get re- 
established in the home stations. 
Virtually four months was thus de- 
voted to the summer training at Camp 
Lewis by the units of the 4th and 7th 
Infantry regiments this year. The 
10th Field Artillery and the 6th Engi- 
neers. were permanently stationed at 
Camp Lewis, so did not lose time in 
changing station. 

Taking the Infantry units as the 
basis for discussion, because they gave 
three continuous months to the train- 
ing of the Organized Reserves, R. O. T. 
C. and C. M. T. C., they devoted ap- 
proximately four months to other 
training than their own and they have 
done so for several years. 

It must be recognized that such a 
sacrifice of time makes the problem of 
conducting their own training more 
difficult for these organizations and 
must result in some impairment of it. 

However, as the duty of facilitating 
the training of the other components is 
one of the most important missions of 
the Regular Army its troops must ad- 
just its own training to the conditions 
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and a high standard of efficiency must 
be maintained in spite of the difficul- 
ties. It is believed that this has been 
done, and cheerfully so. 

It should be recognized that the 
Regular troops in such camps are there 
to further the training of the other 
components and are suspending their 
own program and schedules of train- 
ing. It should not be expected that 
they will, during such period, carry 
out two schedules. 

If this condition was frankly recog- 
nized it would to some degree render 
the summer camps less onerous and op- 
pressive and take from them some of 
the horror which a considerable por- 
tion of the Regular personnel hold for 
them. 

Balancing all the advantages and the 
hardships to the officers and enlisted 
men of the Regular Army of service in 
the summer camps,there are reasons for 
believing that such duty is not popu- 
lar. Other things being equal it seems 
that soldiers reenlist for organizations 
which do not have to g6 to distant sum- 
mer camps. If this condition is true it 
is worthy of consideration in the treat- 
ment of the Regular soldier at such 
camps. It would render the camp serv- 
ice more attractive if special thought 
and effort were given tu the soldier’s 


oy 


National Defense Rests Not on Diagrams 


The truth is that the adequacy of our national de- 
fense will never rest primarily upon diagrams of or- 
ganization ; it will be determined mainly by our will- 
ingness to pay for it—New York Herald-Tribune. 


pleasure and entertainment 
the other components ei tertaing 
féted, taken off on conducted! sight. 
ing trips, dances arranged for they 
more money authorized for their 
messes, ete., while he is largely left 
his own devices. 

The associate system does not 9 
itself injure the morale oj 
troops: it rather advances it. 

Much of the experience gained jy 
such camps is positively beneficial tp 
the Regular troops. The duties of jp. 
structors imposed on them gives valy. 
able training. The preparation anj 
conduct of a demonstration is instrye. 
tive as is the arranging of field exe 
cises and the directing of critiques. |; 
stimulates the pride of soldiers to \e 
held up as standards for proficiency 

The difference in the yuality of the 
messes as a result of the greater mone) 
allowance accorded the other compon 
ents of the Army affects the Regular 
troops prejudicially. The R. 0. T. ¢ 
and the C. M. T. C. were allowed 7 
cents per ration, which includes wages 
for cooks. Sailors of the Navy firing 
on the range during the summer were 
authorized 52 cents. The National 
Guard was allowed 50 cents per ratio: 
The Regular Army was allowed 2 
cents per ration. 
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A Return to Fundamentals 
Captain Dennis C. Pillsbury, 38th Infantry 








axioms. 


N the present era of 
political uplift, loose 
thinking and free 
speech, it is easy to 
lose sight of funda- 
The art of 

modern propaganda 

befogs the intellect. 

Under pressure of re- 
iteration, theories ac- 
quire the foree of 


mentals. 


Fear of popular displeasure 


permits false doetrines to spread un- 


challenged. 


They 


who should lead 


public opinion too often merely reflect 
it. Adroit flattery on the one hand 
and skillful pleading to the idealism 
of human conseience on the other take 


the place of research, analysis and re- 


flection on eternal truth. 


In such en- 


vironment pacifism flourishes in dan- 


gerous disguise. 


It is, therefore, unusual and stimu- 
lating to encounter modern journalism 
which spurns the popular prejudice of 
the day and goes to the root of the mat- 
ter in dealing with a vital issue. Such 
instances are all too rare and they 
merit dissemination. In a recent is- 
sue of Liberty Magazine there ap- 
peared the following editorial which is 


so true in faet, 


so foreeful in expres- 


sion, as to inspire the serious reflection 
of every member of the military pro- 
fession, especially those whose privi- 
lege it is to place their knowledge be- 


fore the publie. 


FORCE IN LIFE 


Pacifists 


who would render this 


country powerless frequently say that 
nothing ever was settled by foree. That 





is a great illusion. Force has been be- 
hind nearly all the great settlements in 
human affairs from the beginning 
when it determined that men could 
survive as a breed on the earth. Peo- 
ple who think otherwise are trying to 
dodge something they regard as un- 
pleasant and therefore nonexistent. 
Force prescribes that the robin shall 
hide from the hawk and that the angle- 
worm shall be food for the robin. 
Force is the law of nature and of man, 
who does, in kindliness, many times try 
to modify it, he being about the only 
sympathetic thing in the universe. 
The United States as an indepen- 
dent nation is the product of foree. 
Persuasion and protest failed, but 
foree sueceeded and it settled that 


Americans should be self-governed. 
Foree determined that the nation 


should be united and not divided into 
two or more nations. Persuasion, com- 
promise, and conciliation had been 
tried, but force decided and the decis- 
ion has endured. 

Foree decided that Texas, Calli- 
fornia, New Mexico, ete., were to be 
American and not Mexican territory. 
It determined the kind of civilization 
which should exist. California might 
have remained Mexican or it might 
now be Russian or Japanese. Force 
settled that the United States should 
be occupied by civilized whites and not 
by red savages, who in turn had used 
force to determine what tribes should 
have the most coveted sections. The 
title to American soil rests on force. 

It settled that Mexico should not be 
Spanish, and later that it should not be 
French. It decided that Great Britain 
and not France should have Canada 
and India. It decided that Great Brit- 
ain should have a Roman civilization 
until 420, that it should be Saxon un- 
til 1066, and that then the Norman 
aristoeracy should take it with such re- 
sults as we see today. Force has kept 
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it from being materially changed by 
other people. 

War, which is force as human beings 
apply it to each other, has made set- 
tlements which lasted their time when 
all other methods failed. Force is not 
the only arbiter but it is the most de- 
termining one. 

It decided how long the Roman Em- 
pire should live and how far it should 
spread. It decided the political his- 
tory of the Greek republics. It de- 
cided whether Europe was to be white 
or Mongol. It decided whether it was 
to be Christian or Mohammedan. It 
decided whether the Moors were to re- 
main in Spain. It made Japan the 
only competent, completely indepen- 
dent and protected country in Asia, 
aside from Afghanistan, where moun- 
tains and force preserved indepen- 
dence. 

There is constant flux, but it is the 
flux of force. Whatever is on top is 
the most forceful. The mouse does not 
determine how the cat shall live. 
Strength takes what it needs and some- 
times what it merely wants. Weak- 
ness survives only by the good will, the 
sympathy, or the sufferance of strength 
and it is better to extend good will, 
sympathy and sufferance than to be 
the beneficiar'y. And safer. 


Here is a complete answer to those 
foolish visionaries who would strip the 
United States of organized strength 
and entrust all national interests to 
pacific agencies. Physical force large- 
ly has made the world what it is today. 
Whether it might have been a better 
place developed by other methods is be- 
side the question. The history of the 
entire world discredits the proposition 
that moral influence, ethies or abstract 
justice, however administered, can re- 
place force or dispense with it as the 
ultimate arbiter of human destiny. 

Nor is foree, confined to defense pur- 
poses only, to be considered adequate 
to the requirements of a state. The 


fate of mankind is determined by tho 
races which arm and take ani grow. 
Nature’s laws do not long to!-rate the 
maintenance of a status quo. \ nation 
must grow or it will recede ani in time 
exist through the toleration 0! others 
or cease to exist altogether. Aggres. 
sion is the means by which a!! nations 
grow, and the aggressive tendencies 
which impel men toward their racia| 


destinies ean no more be thwarted than 
other natural forces which propel the 
universe. 


The United States and Great Britain 
are perhaps the most forbearing of 
all modern nations—that is, those of 
any consequence—yet they have grown 
to what they are by means of aggres. 
sion. The former has overrun a conti- 
nent, wresting a goodly portion of it 
from unwilling peoples by force of 
arms and all but exterminating them in 
the process. The latter has grown 
from a petty insular kingdom to the 
greatest of world empires by shatter- 
ing the power of those who stood across 
her path and by absorbing forcibly 
many weaker peoples. 

It is the tendeney of the day to ig. 
nore these facts of history and to as- 
eribe to modern civilization virtues 
which it does not possess. Yet states- 
men and military leaders would do well 
to avoid this tendency. The history of 
the growth and expansion of great na- 
tions is not altogether pleasing, but it 
is instructive. It is the story of every 
dominant people from Egypt down. 
It is the story of Babylon, Media and 
Macedon; of Sparta and Rome; of the 
Mohammedan conquest and the Turk- 
ish Empire in Europe. It is the story 
of Spanish dominance in the Sixteenth 
Century and French dominance in the 
Eighteenth. It explains the rise of 
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" those Germany recently halted, perhaps ter- upon its physical force. The vital im- 
grow minated for all time. pulses of national life are aggression 
te the The world today is restless and un- and aggression and aggression. ‘‘The 
tation balanced. There are many indications mouse does not determine how the cat 
1 time that the old existing order may be shall live.’’ Nations which overlook 
athers breaking down. Who knows what this may be long in dying but they will 
BETes- races may be marked by destiny for die at last and the future historians 
itions future rise or fall? will give little heed to the lives they 
"Neies The foundations of every nation rest _ lived. 
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e 0 Infantry Must Advance and Occupy 

oe War is a progressive art. Its weapons improve 

nti. and change with the discoveries of science and the 

f i progress of invention. The last war developed a 

eo" change in character from the old-fashioned war of 

ate maneuver to the war of positions, and in addition to 

on war on land and sea brought us war above the land 


and below the sea, and yet the real purpose of all 
military action remains unchanged. It is the oceu- 
pation of the enemy’s territory with Infantry under 
conditions which will allow it to maintain itself there 
and which will impose the nation’s will upon the na- 
tion’s adversary. 

To this end the Navy seeks to command the sea in 
order that free access to the enemy’s territory may 
be had for men and military supplies and all other 
arms of the service are tributary to the aecomplish- 
ment of this final purpose. The Artillery, the Cav- 
alry, the Engineers, the Medical Corps and in my 
judgment, the Air Service, are all cooperating and 
auxiliary arms, having as their final purpose making 
it possible for the Infantry to advance into and oc- 
cupy the enemy’s territory. Until that is done, the 
object of a war cannot be attained.—Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, at a dinner honor- 
ing Admiral Benson, Ret., Sept., 1925. 
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Increasing Reenlistments 
Captain. G. E. Kraul, Infantry 





HE duty of organiza- 
to 
reenlistments 


tion commanders 
obtain 
within 


zations 


their organi- 
the 
out- 
side solicitation is in- 
disputable. Such re- 
enlistments are of the 
utmost 
their 





without 


competition of 


and 
indi- 
cates in no uncertain manner the gen- 


value 








number 


eral morale and contentment of an or- 
ganization. 
The procurement 








their first enlistment, one thre 
years, and those with greater length , 
service. 

Men who have completed two or mov, 
enlistments usually  reenlist withoy: 
much effort on the part of the organ) 


zition commander. Quite often syel 
men decline to reenlist to fill their ow 
vacancies when dissatisfied with loca 
conditions, but in such instances the 
usually apply for reenlistment at son 
other station. In some instances it jx 


better for the organization that certaiy 





of replacements 
through the usual 
channels is expensive 
and there is a limit 
to the number of 
high-grade men in 
the recruit class. Re- 


article 
placements are, as a 


It is emphasized that to 
be a good salesman, one 
must believe 
one 


men be not permitted to reenlist 
ors ___ therein. While it 
tad ; xe is especially desirabl 
Efforts along lines indi- that men reenlist i 
cated in this article will — gheir former organ 
increase reenlistments. Dationg or stations 


where this can not be 
brought about it is 
important that they 
be retained in the set 


in the 
sells 





rule, without pre = 

vious service and of little value for sev- 
eral months after enlistment. The 
benefits, therefore, to the organization 
and the service as a whole, of seeur- 
ing reenlistments are undeniable. 

A carefully planned system is neces- 
sary in each unit to carry on intelli- 
gently successful reenlistment efforts. 
Such efforts must be coordinated 
among the different organizations if 
the maximum results are to be obtained 
and the suggestions contained in this 
article are offered with that end in 
view. 

The reenlistment problem divides it- 
self quite naturally into two general 
classes, i. e., men who are completing 
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vice. It is therefor 
the duty of the organization 
mander and the local recruiting office: 
to assist such men to secure the special 
assignments desired. 

The real efforts, then, must be made 
toward the desirable young men who 
are reaching the end of their first en 
listments. The new slogan of the re 
cruiting service, ‘‘The day to start re 
enlisting a man is the day he takes his 
oath of enlistment,’’ contains the foun 
dation for high reenlistment pereen! 
ages. 

However, with the frequent changes 

organization commanders, it 
rarely ever possible for one officer 
continue a_ well-direeted effort 


com 


in 


along 
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these lines during the entire enlist- 
ment period. It therefore falls on the 
organization commander who has con- 
trol of the man during the last few 
months of his enlistment to make the 
final effort to induce him to reenlist. 
At the station of the writer 2,600 
men have been discharged by expira- 
tion of term of service during the past 
two years. Of these approximately 40 
per cent have reenlisted the day fol- 
lowing discharge. Many others have 
re-enlisted after an interval of several 


‘hire 
th of 


mor, 
hout 
van 
such 
Own 
loeal 
they days. 

, Various methods have been followed 
in the different units and all have been 
to some degree successful. Men who 
signify their intention of not reenlist- 
ing, or who are undecided, are inter- 
viewed by the reeruiting officer forty- 
five days prior to discharge. Having 
conducted such interviews for several 
years it has been my observation that 
there is a grave danger of organization 
commanders making too noticeable an 
effort to induce members of their or- 
ganization to reenlist. 


SOn 
it is 
‘tall 
nlist 
le it 
‘able 
t im 


ons 
it be 
t is 
they 
Ser 
fore Where it becomes apparent that the 
soldier does not intend to reenlist be- 
cause of real opportunities offered him 
in civil life it is a mistake to urge him 
to stay in the service. Many soldiers 
are experienced in various civilian pur- 
suits or have excellent opportunities of- 
fered them which will equal the bene- 
fits of an Army career. By careful 
questioning, the genuineness of the 
man’s opportunity ean be readily es- 
tablished. If it outweighs the advan- 
tages of the Army the man should be 
congratulated. In’ such eases the sol- 
dier should be urged to speak favor- 
ably of the Army to young men of his 
aequaintanee when he returns to civil 
life and in some instances a small sup- 


om 
icer 


cial 


ply of suitable publicity may be given 
him for future use. Men of this class 
will usually cooperate along these lines 
readily. 

In the majority of cases, by the time 
the men reach the interviewing officer, 
they have heard so much reenlistment 
talk that no impression can be made 
on them until it is made clear that the 
efforts directed toward securing their 
reenlistments are for their own bene- 
fit. As soon as the soldier is convinced 
that all that is asked of him is that he 
make an intelligent comparison be- 
tween the advantages of an Army 
career and civil life, particularly from 
a financial view point, his interest is 
awakened and he will usually give the 
matter sincere thought. When he 
reaches this frame of mind the real 
benefits of an Army career should be 
laid before him somewhat as follows: 


I have been informed that next 
month you will be honorably dis- 
charged from your present enlistment 
by reason of the expiration of your 
term of service. You are undoubtedly 
making plans for the future and it is 
these plans I would like to go over with 
you. 

Your company commander has told 
you of the advantages of reenlisting 
for your own organization where you 
are well known and has explained 
some of the benefits of continued ser- 
vice. Do not let the little happenings 
of daily life or your surroundings over- 
weigh the real opportunities awaiting 
you. Few civilians are satisfied with 
their condition or surroundings and 
they cannot change their work or their 
residence as easily as a man in the ser- 
vice. Do not step out of the service in- 
to the unknown: You would not jump 
without knowing beforehand where 
you were going to land! 

First—let us consider your present 
position. You are now twenty-one 
years of age and have three years’ ser- 
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vice to your credit. These two items 
should be kept in mind as they should 
determine to a great extent your fu- 
ture actions. You and I both realize 
there are two sides to this business of 
being a soldier. One side deals with 
the fascination of the service—the uni- 
form, the thrill of martial music, the 
honor and glory of our flag, and so 
forth. It is not my intention to dwell 
on these things. 

The picture I want to eall to your 
attention is an entirely different one 
and one that most men—looking for- 
ward with impatience to the day of 
their discharge—consistently overlook 
or at least fail to give the serious con- 
sideration it deserves. You stand at 
one of the most important cross-roads 
in your life! You must decide within 
the next few weeks which road you are 
going to take: whether you will go out 
from among your comrades and your 
familiar Army surroundings back to 
the routine of civil life, or whether you 
will reenlist. 

I use the word ‘‘routine’’ advisedly 
as, whether you realize it or not, the 
life of a civilian is, of necessity, nar- 
rower, more shut-in and more of a 
daily grind than yours. Passes and 
furloughs are less frequent for civilian 
employees. Meal times are as regular 
as mess calls. A civilian either begins 
and ends his work even more punctu- 
ally than you do or else he works from 
sunrise to sunset without regard to 
hours. Over his head is always hang- 
ing the fear that sickness or labor con- 
ditions, a difference of opinion with his 
employer or a slight mistake in his 
work may leave him without a job and 
necessitate his beginning over again in 
another job if he is fortunate enough 
to secure one. The fact that he may 
have been a number of years with his 
firm or employer means little in civil- 
ian life where success is the survival 
of the fittest and the measure of a man 
is determined only in dollars and cents. 

Therefore, if you are going to be 
fair to yourself, your decision should 
be made only after a thorough investi- 
gation of the two propositions from 


which you are to choose. Lo. at th, 
roads before you start and : ¢ which 
has the most at the end! Let us elim. 
inate the “‘band playing’’ and the 
‘flag waving’’ and compare the ser. 
vice, as a business proposition and , 
career, with civilian life. 

The main desire we have in this life 
is this: That, when we get old ond tired 
of working, we will be able to spend 


the rest of our days in rest and peace 
without depending on our relatives, 
friends or charity for support! Cer. 
tainly, in order to reach that goal, the 


younger a man is when he starts the 
younger he will be when he reaches it 
and the more years he will have for 
his rest and pleasure. A man who 
jumps from one job to another never 
reaches the goal—it is only by steady 
plugging that one succeeds in any line 
of work. From the service to civil life 
and back again makes two jumps, a 
loss of valuable months or years and 
a later arrival at the desired goal. 

A soldier retiring as a sergeant re- 
ceives pay equivalent to 4 per cent in- 
terest on an investment of $20,000. 
The monthly retired pay for each 
grade is as follows: master sergeant, 
$133.87; technical or first sergeant, 
$94.50; staff sergeant, $83.25; ser- 
geant, $66.37. 

Few men are ever retired as privates 
As the above figures represent an as- 
sured income it may be considered as 
the yield from an investment. What 
investment equals the guarantee of re- 
tired pay? A United States Govern- 
ment bond is the only one I know of. 
It would take $20,000 worth of bonds 
paying 4 per cent or the same amount 
of cash in a savings bank to yield 
$66.37 per month. If you are retired as 
a master sergeant, as many worthy sol- 
diers are, your retired pay would rep- 
resent a similar investment of $40,161, 
and as a technical sergeant it would 
be $28,350. 

This means that the soldier who has 
served 30 years and retires as 4 ser 
geant has saved without effort $666.06 
per year or $55.55 per month while our 
master sergeant saved $1,338 yearly ot 
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$111.50 per month during his entire 
service It takes a very fat pay en- 
velope indeed to make such a saving 
possible for a civilian. 

Few men ean do it: fewer still do it, 
not even the high salaried ones. One 
great advantage of this saving lies in 
the fact that it eannot be dissipated 
and is not forfeited except by unsol- 
dierly conduct. 

Few civilian corporations care for 
their old employees by retirement. 
None are aS generous in retirement 
privileges as our government is to the 
soldier. Long and faithful service does 
not always end in retirement in civi- 
lian life, for sickness and other causes 
may mean the loss of a position when 
well along in years. One of the largest 
life insuranee companies in this coun- 
try has compiled the following sta- 
tisties : 

Take 100 healthy men at the age of 
25 and follow them. At 65 years of 
age here is where you will find them: 
36 will be dead, one will be rich, four 
will be wealthy, five will be supporting 
themselves by work, 54 will be depen- 
dent on friends, relatives or charity for 
support. In other words only five out 
of sixty-four living will be well fixed. 
If your father is living I venture to 
say that he is still hard at work with 
no possibility of retiring with sufficient 
monthly ineome to live on for the bal- 
ance of his days. Yet that is exactly 
what you ean do at 48 and with your 
record and ability you should retire as 
a master sergeant, with $133.00 per 
month retired pay. To secure this 
privilege and reach your goal it is only 
necessary that you behave yourself as 
you have in the past and do your bit— 
favoritism ean never prevent your ad- 
vancement. 

As to the other side of civilian life 
I need say but very little. You are 
well acquainted with the fact that 
food, clothing, lodging and medical at- 
tention represent the bulk of the civi- 
lian’s expense. You are also aware 
that these things in the Army cost you 
nothing but are furnished to you in 
such a way that you get the best of 


everything along these lines. And, in- 
cidentally, that is the real reason 
coupled with our outdoor life, that 
makes the average soldier stand out so 
prominently when among civilians. 

You are now sound and well, in excel- 
lent physical condition. You may have 
an idea that the Army has to take 
every man who presents himself for en- 
listment in order to keep filled up. 
Don’t ever believe that! For every 
man enlisted at least fifteen have been 
rejected for various reasons, most of 
them physical. Every man in uniform 
is a picked man, mentally, morally, 
and physically! If you go out you 
may not be qualified for enlistment 
when you want to come back. 

Remember the Army invites com- 
parison! There is a real advantage in 
staying with the service and retiring. 
It is so real and outweighs to such an 
extent the propositions offered by civil 
life that intelligent comparison will ab- 
solutely prove every statement I have 
made in this talk. Figure it out and 
you will find the answer to be dollars 
and cents to your credit. 

Give these facts the careful consider- 
ation they deserve. You owe it to 
yourself. Ask the fellow who has tried 
civilian life and-is back in the service. 
There are plenty of them. And don’t 
forget that this is your opportunity— 
Your future we are talking about. You 
are the only one who can lose. Your 
place here will be filled within 24 hours 
if you go out. Don’t consider the 
Army as a matter of reveille and re- 
treat—guard and fatigue. It is a bet- 
ter job and a better paying job than 
civil life has to offer. 


During the course of the interview 
the soldier should be questioned re- 
garding the line of work he has con- 
sidered following in civil life and the 
probability of getting a good position. 
He should be urged to discuss condi- 
tions in civil life with older men of 
his organization who have tried civil 
life and returned. In some cases it 
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may be advisable to suggest that he 
take a short furlough, leave the post in 
civilian clothes and live during his fur- 
lough as he would expect to after dis- 
charge, looking for work, ete. He will 
probably discover that conditions in the 
Army are much better than he be- 
lieved. Properly presented the reen- 
listment furlough is a powerful argu- 
ment to overcome the natural desire to 
return home and see parents or friends 
or to have a general good time. The 
reenlistment bonus assures additional 
funds for such a furlough. It should 
be brought out that being idle is ex- 
pensive; he must soon look for work. 
His discharge will not be the relief 
from daily routine that he may anti- 
cipate. By including in the interview 
a diseussion of the young man’s per- 
sonal prospects his interest is held and 
he starts thinking for himelf. 

In conclusion, the soldier is invited 
to ask any questions he may have in 
mind and to come to the interviewing 
officer at any time prior to discharge 


for further discussion should | 
do so. The same day he is mailed , 
letter containing substantia!ly the 
same information given him a: the jy 
terview with the suggestion that |, 
think it over at his leisure. | 


Care to 


he has 
no special qualifications for civilia) 
life and but little education, which \ 
usually the case, his decision wil] most 
likely be to remain in the servic¢ 
Should he fail to reenlist he carries 
with him into eivil life a better under. 
standing of the value of an Army 
crease reenlistments to a noticeable ex 
list should conditions prove unfavor 
able in civil life. 

Efforts along these lines will in 
crease reenlistments to a noticeable » 
tent. In conelusion it should be re 
membered that to be a good salesman 
one must believe in the article one sells 
The advantages and 
Army career are many and compar 
favorably, financially and otherwise 
with the opportunities offered in civil 
life. The Army invites comparison 


benefits of a 
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All Branches Have Been Hard Hit 


In opposition to the view that the air service has 
been crippled by lack of funds there are those who 
are of the opinion that it has been unduly favored; 
that, in fact, it has been treated as the ‘‘pet national 
defense child.’’ 

These critics contend that whenever cuts were made 
in appropriations the air service was not subjected to 





the pruning process and that it has been favored par- 
ticularly by the Army, at the expense of the other 
arms—lInfantry, artillery, ete.; that it has not been 
ealled upon to bear the same reduction. 

If this is so it would follow that if we have an in- 
adequate air service and it has not been properly pro- 
vided for, then the conditions of the other services 
must be much worse.—_New York Telegram. 












——“NFANTRY in the 
field of combat will 
| normally be most 


concerned, as a mat- 
self-defense, 
with armored or un- 


ter of 


armored, low-flying 
airplanes. The prin- 
cipal function and 





the combat mission of 
these planes are the 
destruction, dispersion or disintegra- 
tion of ground troops by fire, bombs or 
gas, or by the threat of these. 
ciple, the armament 
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Some Opinions of a Prominent School of Thought on this 
Important Subject 


try will rarely encounter this class of 
airplane as the normal function there 
of is air combat. 

Attack 
planes and usually carry two persons, 
pilot and observer. They carry va- 
rious types of weapons. 
attack two 
Browning, caliber .30, machine guns 
and have a maximum speed of about 
130 miles per hour. 
has been made with a view to equip- 


planes are single-motor 


Present day 


planes usually carry 


Experimentation 


ping attack planes with light armor 
for the protection of the pilot and 


vital parts of the 















of Infantry in the 


field must provide it Protection 
with the means of against 


self-proteetion 
against such aviation 
without more heavily 
with 


burdening it another 


additional equipment 


of Infantry i” 
aircraft is 
lieved by many as being 
exclusively a problem for 
Infantry rather than for 
combat 


mechanism. Infantry 


action will fre- 
quently have to de- 
fend itself 


this type of aviation. 


be- 
against 


Bombardment 
b canch planes are classified 


as light and heavy. 





than is necessary. 






















Airplanes, for combat purposes, are 
classified as: 
a. Pursuit (of hostile aireraft). 
b. Attack (of ground forees). 
c. Bombardment 


jectives). 


(of terrestial ob- 
d. Observation and reconnaissance. 
Pursuit planes are single-motor 
planes and earry one person, the pilot. 
They are small, have great maneuver- 
ability and ean climb rapidly. They 
usually earry two Browning machine 
guns, caliber .30, which fire through 
the propeller. Present types have a 
maximum speed of 175 miles per hour. 


They have little or no armor. Infan- 


Light bombardment 
planes are usually equipped with a sin 
gle motor and carry two persons. 


Heavy bombardment planes usually 
carry a pilot and three passengers. 
Their armament 
types of weapons. They can carry a 
load of 2,000 
pounds, and are capable of a maxi- 
mum speed of about 110 
hour. Present types do not earry ar- 
mor. Light bombers will often be used 
by the enemy against the various In- 
fantry formations. 
Observation and 
planes usually carry two passengers 
and four machine guns, caliber .30. 
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They are equipped with radio and 
pyrotechnics for communication. They 
have a maximum speed of about 130 
miles per hour. Present types carry 
little or no armor. Infantry will 
rarely encounter directly hostile recon- 
naissance aviation. 


OPERATIONS OF ATTACK AVIATION 
AGAINST INFANTRY 


Attack planes have great speed, can 
quickly maneuver, and close accurately 
to the ground. They maneuver around 
trees, woods, buildings, hills and 
ridges, taking advantage of wind, sun, 
and clouds. Attacks are made by sur- 
prise so as to prevent the scattering 
of the ground forces sought to be de- 
stroyed. Attacks will not necessarily 
be limited to daylight. They may be 
made at night or under protection of 
smoke. The plane relies, to a consider- 
able extent for protection upon its 
great power of maneuver and its own 
fighting ability. The amount of ar- 
mor that an attack plane may carry is 
limited by the necessity for speed and 
quick maneuver. Armor for attack 
planes will be limited to the protection 
of the pilot and vital parts of the ma- 
chine. One of the most important 
functions of attack aviation will be its 
employment against advancing or re- 
treating Infantry. Tanks moving in- 
to action may be attacked by low-fly- 
ing attack aviation, and attack air- 
planes will be used to disable the tanks 
leading an attack. After the attack, 
the planes withdraw quickly by a di- 
rect route to friendly territory. 

While surprise is usually essential to 
the complete success of operations 
against ground targets, this factor will 
not always be the paramount consid- 
eration in the employment of squad- 
rons and larger formations. Large 





stationary targets which are ¢.:<ily dis. 
tinguished, such as railways, jimmyyj. 
tion dumps and supply centers. or hog. 


tile Infantry advancing to the firs. 
line positions, may occasional!y be at. 
tacked without considering the clemey; 
of surprise. However, moving targets 
such as trains, convoys and columns 
of troops must be attacked by taking 
fullest advantage of the element of sur. 


prise. As a general rule, the purpose 
of surprise attacks is to bring about 
demoralization within the enemy's 
ground forces. 
The missions of attack planes are 


usually carried out in formation. The 
different elements of the formation 
give mutual protection to each other 
A certain amount of cooperation with 
pursuit aviation is necessary in order 


to obtain maximum results. Pursuit 
aviation may be used to protect the at- 
tack planes on withdrawal. 

Attack planes may use the following 
weapons: 37-mm. guns, 50-caliber ma- 
chine guns, 30-caliber machine guns 


and fragmentation bombs. Smoke will 


frequently be laid by airplanes as a 
means of obtaining concealment for 
friendly Infantry participating in 
raids, attacks, withdrawals, river cross- 
ing, ete. 

Infantry targets suitable for attack 
planes are: moving columns of troops, 
deployed troops, supply and ammuni- 
tion dumps, machine gun positions, 
communication centers, supports, re- 
serves, trains transporting Infantry 
and tanks. 

Squadrons of attack aviation cooper- 
ate with friendly Infantry. The at- 
tack squadron is to be used as an arm 
of opportunity to be sent into action 
as favorable targets present them- 
selves. Attack aviation may even be 
assigned to support Infantry by at- 
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tacking enemy machine gun nests des- 
nated by the Infantry commanders, 
when Infantry battalions are being 
held up by machine gun positions 
which can be effectively reduced by air 
attack. Bombardment aviation will es- 
pecially be employed against concen- 
trations of tanks. On a broad front the 
great effect on the morale of Infantry 
in having a great number of friendly 
airplanes actually intervening in the 
battle on the ground eannot be over- 
emphasized. Attack aviation is at the 
present time in its infancy, but as 
time passes and equipment improves, 
this powerful arm of the air forces will 
become increasingly important when 
employed for supporting the attack- 
ing Infantry. Nevertheless, it may be 
stated as a general principle that In- 
fantry cannot depend on friendly avia- 
tion for its defense from the air. 

Bombardment aviation may also 
operate against Infantry in the com- 
bat area. Reserves, subjected to a de- 
moralizing bombardment without effeec- 
tive means of defense, are difficult to 
control and maintain in readiness to 
carry out their combat missions. When 
troops are retreating, bombardment 
aviation may be effectively used 
against troop columns and conecentra- 
tions, convoys and railway trains ecar- 
trying troops. Bombardment is used 
during mobilization to interfere with 
movements of troops. 


INFANTRY AGAINST AVIATION 

The Infantry’s means of anti-air- 
eraft defense are: 

a. Weapons 

b. Formations 

c. Camouflage, concealment, smoke 
screens and night operations 


d. Field works 
e. Effective communications 
f. Friendly pursuit aviation. 


The 37-mm. automatic anti-aircraft 
gun has a maximum vertical range of 
14,000 feet.. It fires a shell provided 
with a percussion fuse sufficiently sen- 
sitive to produce detonation on con- 
tact with the airplane fabric. A hit 
on any part of an airplane will dis- 
able it or cause material damage. The 
fuse is provided with a fixed time ele- 
ment which detonates the shell in the 
air, thus making the weapon safe for 
use over friendly territory. Its rate of 
fire is 120 rounds per minute. The 37- 
mm. gun has the advantage over the 
3-inch gun, within its effective range, 
of being able at favorable angles to fire 
on entire formations in a brief interval 
of time. ‘It is, therefore, the more effi- 
cient weapon for employment against 
attack aviation and such bombardment 
aviation as must operate at the lower 
altitudes in order to be effective. It 
cannot replace the heavier calibers but 
furnishes an effective final defense 
against aerial attacks which the 
heavier calibers have been unable to 
break up and drive off. While the 
characteristics of this weapon apply 
rather accurately to the problems of 
Infantry anti-aircraft defense, there 
are a number of reasons, not the least 
important of which is its rate of con- 
sumption of ammunition, that it is 
more nearly an auxiliary of heavier de- 
fense than of the lighter defense which 
the Infantry requires. 

The caliber .50 machine gun' at 50 
yards and within 15 degrees of the per- 
pendicular will pierce armor plate of 
about 1.2 inch thickness. At 800 yards 





‘The caliber .50 machine gun is now undergoing further tests at Fort Benning, Geor- 


gia. The program of the test for this weapon includes anti-aircraft firing, but this 


phase of the test has not been completed. 
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it will pierce 44-inch armor plate. The 
gun can be used to advantage against 
tanks and, if equipped for use as an 
anti-aircraft weapon and extensively 
used as such, as is at present intended, 
armor on airplanes as a_ protective 
measure would be useless. The caliber 
.50 machine gun has a vertical range 
of 12,000 feet and a maximum horizon- 
tal range of 9,000 yards. It can fire 
short bursts at the rate of 450 shots 
per minute. The present tracer am- 
munition has an effective range of 
2,000 to 3,000 yards. The machine gun 
must hit the target in order to be ef- 
fective. Bullets which do not strike 
the airplane may have some effect on 
the morale of the aviator. The effi- 
ciency of this machine gun for inter- 
diction will depend on its actual per- 
formance in destroying airplanes. 
Anti-aireraft machine gun fire, then, 
will usually be confined to fire for de- 
struction at effective ranges. 

The Browning machine gun, caliber 
.30,? is a useful weapon for anti-air- 
eraft defense against low-flying planes 


which are not equipped with armor, 
By use of a suitable adapter and 
tracer ammunition, the cone of fire of 
the gun can be quickly adjusted on 
low-flying planes. 

The rifle and automatic rifle ean 
have only slight casualty effect against 
an airplane but they will cause the 
plane to fly at a higher altitude, there 
by making it less effective in its action 
against troops. Such fire also raises 


the morale of the men firing 


ORGANIZATION AND ARMAMEN’ 


Since, in the theater of operations 
Infantry is subject to surprise attacks 
by enemy attack and 
aviation at all times, whether mareb. 
ing, fighting, or resting, it should 
have control at all times of the means 
for its own defense and should not b 
dependent on any other arm or organ!- 
zation; since attack and bombard. 
ment planes will carry armor to pro- 
tect the pilot and vital parts of the 
machine from caliber .30 weapons, and 
since these planes cannot carry armor 


bombardment 





*The Ordnance Department is developing a tripod for the caliber .30 machine gun 
which will contain, as an integral part, a suitable anti-aircraft adapter. Recent develop- 
ments in tracer ammunition, caliber .30, have lengthened the range of the trace which 
has increased the effectiveness of the caliber .30 machine gun as an anti-aircraft 


weapon. 














hich resist the caliber .50 ma- 


hine guns, it follows that the caliber 
“) machine gun is necessary to pro- 
teet Infantry against armored planes. 
The caliber .50 machine gun is also an 
excellent anti-tank weapon. There- 


‘ore. Infantry units should be equip- 
ned with this gun. 

If each Infantry battalion were 
equipped with the caliber .50 machine 
gun, the smaller Infantry units would 
be provided at all times with an effec- 


tive weapon for use against tanks and 
irplanes regardless of location within 
the army area, and Infantry march- 
ng columns, Infantry troop trains, In- 


untry rest and combat areas, would 
} 


therefore be automatically provided 


with anti-aireraft defense. This same 


rinciple may be applied to the divi- 


sional artillery. The corps anti-air- 
craft units ean then confine their ac- 
tivities to installations and the pro- 
tection of other than combat units. 


Any system whereby the units of 
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one combat branch are made respon 
sible for the anti-aircraft protection of 
the units of another combat branch 
would result in a duplication of sys- 
tem of command, supply, communica- 
tion and intelligence in the combat 
area. This would make battle control 
and administration difficult within the 
Infantry combat area and result in 
much duplication of effort. 

The area which an Infantry battal 
ion occupies in combat corresponds 
very nearly with the area that can be 
normally observed by one person and 
over which communication may be had 
with fair facility and a minimum of 
loss of time. In so far as range is con 
cerned, the extent of the battalion area 
is such that the fire of the rifle, auto 
matie rifle, caliber .30 machine gun, 
caliber .50 machine gun, 37-mm. gun, 
and 75-mm. mortar can be brought on 
to appropriate enemy targets from se 
lected positions within the area. And 
further, the battalion commander is 
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Anti-Aircraft Battery and Searchlights in Night Firing Problem 


able to coordinate within his area all The armament of the batta 
activities relating to observation, com- then include: 
munication and fire of the several a 
, der hi 573 Rifles 
types of weapons under his control. r — 
YI  - : 54 Automatie rifles 
All weapons which are habitually . ; : 
an , ‘ 8 Machine guns, caliber .30 
employed within the battalion combat 
area should be ineluded in the arma- 
ment of the battalion, in order that re- 
sponsibility for and control of tacti- 


4 Machine guns, caliber .50 


No “special. equipment for defens 
from: airplane attacks is necessary fot 
eal training and employment may be the regiment other than that contained 


definitely fixed. in the battalion, - The personne! of t! 


The machine gun company of the In- regiment, other than that assigned t 
fantry battalion should therefore con- the three battaliéns, would receive pr 


ps 


sist of: tection because of subdivision and as- 
1 Company headquarters signment of the regimental area to th 
1 Company train three battalions for anti-aircraft 4 


3 Platoons of 4 machine guns.each: . fense.. Infantry brigade headqiarters 
(Two platoons equipped with calix ~ would protect itself indirectly throug! 
ber ’.30 machine guns; one platoon ¢oncealment and ~ eamouflage rath 
equipped with caliber .50 machine than by the use of direct means 
guns. ) defense. 
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FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


TRAIN 

The ning of Infantry for anti- 
aireraft defense includes : 

a. Observation, ineluding recogni- 
tion of types of enemy and friendly 
planes 
" p, Anti-aireraft marksmanship 

c. The rapid assumption of forma- 
tions the purpose of concealment, 
or for the purpose of presenting an 


unprofitable target to enemy airplanes 


d. Construetion of field works and 
camouflage 

e. The conduct of operations at 
night 


f. Use of smoke sereens 

g. Communication with airplanes 

h. Cooperation with friendly pur- 
suit aviation. 


The following matters are pertinent 


to the training of Infantry for anti- 
aireraft defense: 

The Infantry regimental commander 
is responsible that the troops of his 
regiment are properly equipped and 
trained in against airplane 
attacks; he is responsible that suit- 
able means are provided for the pro- 
tection of Infantry and 
equipment. Under the direction of the 
regimental commander, the regimental 
machine gun officer coordinates the dis- 
positions made by the battalion com- 
manders of the caliber .50 machine 
guns and caliber .30 machine guns, so 
as to provide protection of the entire 
regimental area against airplane at- 
tacks. 
are employed against ground targets 
as their 


defense 


personnel 


The ealiber .30 machine guns 


principal mission. However, 





Anti-Aircraft Gun, Caliber 3-inch 
Chis type ‘of artillery is the present armament of our anti-aircraft troops 








Se ae 
| 
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Pe pee yee 





Browning 37-mm. Automatic Gun on 
Anti-Aircraft Fixed Mount 


Test being made at Aberdeen Proving 

Ground during July, 1925. No sighting 

mechanism for this gun is shown in the 
photograph 


certain sections are given special anti- 
aireraft missions. Caliber .50 machine 
guns are used principally against tanks 
and hostile aircraft. For this reason 
and because guns should be employed 
in pairs, it will frequently be neces- 
sary to place two. caliber .50 machine 
in the battalion 
areas where they will be able to bring 
an effective fire to bear on advancing 
hostile tanks as soon as the tanks 
emerge from cover. The remaining 
two caliber .50 machine guns of the as- 
sault battalions and those of the re- 


guns well forward 


| 
| 
| 
| 





_ serve battalions are placed s 
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by shifting their fire and witho 
changing positions, effectively fire , 
on low-flying hostile planes wher 
within the regimental! area. 

Each rifle unit of Infant: charg 
with firing on enemy planes, posts 
tinels who observe and report ene; 
airplane activities. Machine gy 
squads which are assigned a prima 
mission of firing on hostile plane 
post sentinels for the same purpos 


Battalion commanders are responsil)\ 
that suitable measures are adopted fo 
the observation and timely warning of 
enemy planes and over 
the 


made thoroughly 


approaching 


battalion areas. Observers ar 


familiar with th 
types of enemy and friendly planes 
order that they may promptly ident 
them. 

Where facilities are available, all |) 
fantrymen armed with the rifle, aut 
matie rifle, caliber .30 machine gun an 
caliber .50 machine gun are trained t 
use their respective weapons in firing 
on targets representing airplanes. Us 
is made of tracer ammunition. Th 
firing is a part of combat practice an 
is conducted at the end of the regula: 
qualification season. The following ar 
suggested as suitable targets: 


Six- or nine-inch rubber balloons, 1! 
flated to 30-35 inches in diameter, ar 
released two at a time. When these 
balloons have attained an altitude 
about 300 yards, fire is opened upo! 
one of them. If one balloon is « 
stroyed before the required numbe! 
of rounds has been fired, fire will b 
switched to the other balloon. 

Sleeves or kites of suitable size ' 
represent an airplane and towed ove! 
appropriate courses by automobiles or 
motorcycles, are also used. Fire 3s 
opened when the target arrives within 
about 800 yards slant range of the 
weapon and continued until the rT 





Infantry 


ail er of rounds has been 
target has been shot down. 
d be on hand one kite for 
who is to fire. These tar- 
























te may be made at any post. 

Lim ns as to safety will usually 
tric ng problems to such an ex- 

t as make them impracticable, 
except on large ranges. Such prob- 

. m involve firing at parachute 
kets targets towed by airplanes, 

flags carried on motoreyeles run- 
ng behind a parapet, or at other im- 


nrovised targets. It must be under- 
stood that the great speed and flying 
eight of airplanes make them much 
re diffieult to hit than the impro- 
sed targets and that results secured 
| not furnish a real standard of ef- 
aircraft in 
lime, correct technique, and the prop- 


er handling of the weapon form the 


against war. 


ectiveness 


mportant considerations in the solu- 
tion of this kind of problem. 

Infantry units should be taught to 
quickly 
nder all 


seattered formations 


ssume 


conditions of terrain and 


weather, and in smoke and darkness. 
Upon completion of such formations, 
the men remain motionless, according 
) the principles of scouting and pa- 
is desired to remain 


trolling, when it 


unceaict When it is desired to con- 
tinue the advanee, the formation must 
« sufficiently seattered to present an 
improfitable target to enemy planes. 
Vontrol is maintained through the re- 
spective subdivision leaders by signals 
and runners. Certain previously des- 
ignated rifle platoons and machine gun 
squads take the hostile plane under 
fire as soon as it comes within effective 
range when visibility conditions per- 
mit. 

In order that Infantry may remain 
concealed from the observation of 


and 
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enemy pilots and reveal as little infor 
mation as possible in photographs of 
its areas taken by the enemy, it is es- 
sential that all Infantry units be well 
instructed in camouflage. They should 
also be instructed in the construction 
and use of field works as a means of 
protection against enemy air attacks 

It is probable that enemy airplane 
the 
and by night will be of an intensive 
nature. 


activities in future both by day 


It is therefore probable that 


Infantry movements in the forward 


will made at night 


over terrain which is not familiar and 


area have to be 
during enemy airplane activities, viz., 
observation, at- 
tack. The training of Infantry units 
must include the assumption of 


bombardment and 
cer- 
orienta- 
and the 
like, under assumed combat conditions 


tain prearranged formations, 
tion, assembly, communication 


at night, without loss of direction and 
control. 


Smoke is an artificial means for pro 





Anti-Aircraft Machine 30 


Gun, Caliber 
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ducing conditions similar to night. dn Infantry communicates 

the offensive the enemy may be ex- planes by means of ra 
pected to make use of airplanes to lay panels, rockets, bengal flar: 
smoke screens and smoke clouds. Un- trie projectors. Frequent 

der such circumstances Infantry con-_ ties for Infantry to train w 
ducts itself according to the principles nel of the air service in 

of night defenses. Smoke may be used these communication means 
to conceal certain vulnerable targets provided in the programs of [nfantry 
from observation and fire by enemy and air service troops. Only by bo 
attack planes and Infantry should be ough training in these respects can Jp. 
trained in quickly producing smoke fantry and airplanes cooperate effee. 
over large areas for this purpose. tively. 


D 


The Infantryman 


with air. 
0, Signal 
and eles. 
/Pportuni- 
th person. 
the use of 
should be 


In the controversy now going on in naval, military 
and aerial circles over the question, ‘‘Who will win 
the next war?’’ one figure emerges with luster un- 
diminished. Whatever may be the dissenting opinions 
among the generals, with one voice they agree that 
the doughboy is indispensable and that the Infantry 
is the essential pith and sinew of the right arm of 
our national defense. 

From the stalwart Continentals of the Revolution 
to the men who went over the top at Chateau-Thierry 
and in the Argonne, the Infantry has endured the 
heat and burden of the day without asking reasons 
or knowing why, leaving it to a general staff, that 
sometimes seemed remote as Mars, to send it into 
action with a blind yet unfaltering fidelity. The In- 
fantry outside the poems of Kipling and hatchet- 
hewn verses from its own rank and file has seldom 
had a laureate. But it has done the work, whether tt 
got the credit or not. It made no fuss, it did not ask 
reward, beyond the meager, incommensurate pay.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Never Mind the Communications! 
By Langis 


——— os PAIR of shiny boots 
appearing around the 
eorner of a_ badly 
shelled building 
eaused a soldier me- 
chanie to drop his 
tools, crawl hastily 
from beneath a motor 
car, spring to atten- 
tion and salute. The 
recipient of the honor 
acknowledged it with a eareless wave of 
a riding-crop in the general direction 
of his steel helmet and continued on. 
The soldier east a searching look sky- 
ward, listening intently for the sound 
of the hostile plane, glared resentfully 
after the officer and returned to his 
work. Colonel Haswaser, whose ap- 
pearance had interrupted a bolt-tight- 
ening job on the regimental headquar- 
ters’ car, smiled grimly at the recollee- 
tion of the hurried seramble from be- 
neath the auto. That was the way to 
have them trained. That sentence in 
regulations about ‘‘soldiers at work do 
not cease work to salute’’ was all rot. 
They saluted at all times in his com- 
mand and if one failed to see him, what 
a blowing-up was forthcoming. No 
wonder the men referred to him as 
“Old TNT,”’ a soubriquet that would 
have flattered the eolonel’s vanity had 
he known of it. 

Continuing to his command post in 
one of the more intact buildings in the 
shell-shattered village of Croix, that 
served as a headquarters for the 
American Infantry regiment holding 
this quiet trench seetor, the colonel ex- 
perienced a marked sense of well-being. 











How a good breakfast on a sunny 
morning will set one up, and what a 
splendid breakfast that had been, he 
mused. It certainly was a lucky day 
when he had started Lieutenant Sig- 
nals in as mess officer. There had been 
a scene about that, he recalled. Signals 
had claimed that he was sent there as 
a signal officer and to run the mess 
properly would mean that the com- 
munications would be neglected. ‘‘ Not 
another word, sir,’’ from the colonel 
had silenced him. That was the way 
to handle them, it left no room for 
argument. Rank impertinence to sug- 
gest that a good mess be sacrificed for 
communications! Blame those com- 
munications anyway—but he had set- 
tled them. Let’s see, what was it he had 
said when he scattered that message 
center crowd. Oh, yes, ‘‘lazy lizards, 
basking in the sun’’; how his staff had 
laughed at that. That certainly was a 
clever move too, look at the extra 
clerks and orderlies he now had. His 
headquarters paper-work was more 
neatly typed than any in the division 
and all reports in more promptly than 
the rest. The division adjutant had 
said so. All this due to his cleverness 
in putting those message center clerks 
to work on the regimental paper-work. 
As for good orderlies, he tapped his 
highly polished boots in corroboration 
of this thought. 

‘What was all this fuss about com- 
munications, anyway,’’ continued the 
colonel to himself, ‘‘if officers would 
only direct their energies toward de- 
stroying the enemy rather than pro- 
viding means of telling someone about 
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it they would be better off. The thing 
to do was to be right with your attack- 
ing line yourself, as he planned to do 
when his regiment took part in a show, 
and then there would be no need for 
any of this communication nonsense. 
Hadn’t he gotten along very well for 
seventeen years by sending messages 
off by any soldier who happened to be 
handy?’’ He recalled delivering a 
message himself, while a staff officer at 
maneuvers, by riding right up to the 
firing line: that was the way to de- 
liver a message. What could these 
Signal Corps people be thinking about, 
loading up transportation with all their 
new-fangled gee-gaws? And pigeons! 
Those pigeons, like a certain make of 
auto, certainly provided material for a 
lot of funny stories and he must re- 
member to jibe Signals about that one 
he heard yesterday, about someone 
crossing African parrots with carrier 
pigeons so that they could carry verbal 
messages but the darned birds spoke 
with such a negro dialect they couldn’t 
be understood! Well, if they sent any 
more baskets of pigeons up to his head- 
quarters he certainly would drop a 
hint to the cooks regarding them. 

If those ‘‘ecrossed flag’’ fellows only 
knew when to stop, but now they were 
adding wireless machines to their sig- 
nal layouts. The staff had had a good 
laugh when he ealled that radio con- 
traption a patent clothesline! 

As a fitting conclusion to this agree- 
able reverie he gave a hearty chuckle 
at the sight of two headquarters men 
using gun rags improvised from a strip 
of the regimental identification panel. 


II 


When the colonel returned later that 
morning from the daily conference at 
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division headquarters he su: 
staff and battalion comman. 
unusual bustle of activit: 


Moned his 
CTS and ap 


Was jp. 
mediately noticed about regimen), 
headquarters. By the time the jg 


major arrived the «very air we 
charged with indications of some forth 
coming event, unwonted in this q 
sector. 

‘That raid on the 2d Regiment an) 
the straightening out of the line tha 
the 4th pulled off gave them their op. 
portunity, and now this regiment and 
the 3d are to be given a chance as oy 
brigade makes the assault,”’ concluded 
Colonel Haswaser as he wound up his 
preliminary orientation of the situa. 
tion to the battalion commanders ani 
staff. 

‘We attack on the left of the dj 
vision front,’’ continued he, ‘‘ with th; 
3d Regiment on our rigat. The 2 
Brigade is in reserve and will tak 
up where we leave off and initiate th 
pursuit.”’ 

A conference followed in which the 
essential elements of the attack order 
for the following day were given out 
the written order to be 
that afternoon. The colonel’s plan was 
to attack on his assigned front with two 
battalions in line, the Ist on the left 
2d on the right, and the 3d Battalion 
in reserve. The left battalion with a 
broader front to fight a holding attack 
the right battalion on a narrow front 
and with every evidence of easier go 
ing was to penetrate the enemy lin 
of resistance and secure Peigney Ridge 
in its zone of action. The 3d Battalion 
was to be held in reserve under cover 
of a hill near the present regimental 
command post location. 

At the query, ‘‘Any questions!” 
upon conclusion of the conference the 


ulet 


issued later 
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loned jij, 
S and ay 
Was in. 


» of the 2d Battalion voiced 
on first in the minds of all, 


commana 
the quest 
“What about communications ?’’ 

“Never mind the communications, ”’ 
roared the colonel, ‘break through and 
roll up their flank. That’s enough for 
voy to think about,’’ and he made a 
) note to use the expression 


Zimentg| 
the Jag 
ir Was 
le forth 


IS quiet mental 


“polled up their flank’’ when the re- 
port of his successful attack was writ- 
ten. Yes, that would be a good bit to 


ent and 
ne that 
heir Op- 


put in. 
nt and 


“But, colonel,’ it was Lieutenant 
Colonel Modern, the second-in-com- 
mand of the regiment, speaking, ‘‘ you 
have provided for the 1st Battalion to 
hold until they receive orders from you 
to continue their advance, and the 3d 
will be back here in the ravine await- 


as Our 
eluded 
up his 
Situa- 


rs and 


he di ing instructions also. What is the 
th the regimental axis of communications? 
he 2 Where will you be?”’ 
i “T advance with my command, sir,’’ 
ne the was the graff response. Certainly Na- 
poleon could have used no more 
h the brusque, soldierly tone or manner, and 
order the conference ended. 
nh out, 
later Ill 
nes A black night favored forming up 
h two for the attack and with the gray of 
left dawn on the following morning, the 
alion fog drifting aeross the 1st Infantry 
ith a sector found the 1st Battalion in posi- 
tees tion with the 2d Battalion on its right, 
aoe all set for the assault and back of this 
Sas the 3d with its men well distributed 
‘ong along the reverse slope of the hill at 
idge the regimental command post. There 
sem had been an overlapping vf lines with 
axe Infantry of the division on the left, 
_ but a contaet group had straightened 
a this out. Ammunition had been sent 
‘+ up as planned and there was nothing 


left to do but for the officers nervously 


to consult wrist watches that had al- 
ready been well consulted, and the men 
to sleep, cuss or pray according to 
their several natures. 

The desultory firing of our own ar- 
tillery normal to the sector had been 
kept up during the night, but at 4.28 
this broke into a veritable roar lasting 
for seven minutes then straightened 
out into a rolling barrage and the at- 
tack was launched. 


1V 


Colonel Haswaser left his command 
post and started to follow in trace of 
the 2d Battalion which was making the 
main attack, but the pyrotechnic sig- 
nals the enemy had sent up were evi- 
dently not without meaning and the 
resulting fire from their artillery 
caused him to dive for cover into an 
unused trench. It was an unhappy 
choice of shelter for the next wailing 
‘*who-oo-ee’’ was advance agent for a 
shell that made a direct hit, caving in 
a dug-out and leaving Haswaser close- 
ly engaged with the broken frame of 
the dug-out entrance, some miscel- 
laneous wire and timbers and about 
five hundred pounds of dirt effectively 
blocking his egress. When he had re- 
covered his breath and found himself 
otherwise uninjured he tried vainly to 
move some of the debris that had so 
thoroughly roofed over his part of the 
trench. One timber lighter than the 
rest could be moved enough to admit 
light and air but resisted further ef- 
fort. Through the small triangular 
space thus formed the colonel found he 
could see the advancing troops as they 
approached the crest of Peigney Ridge. 

The 2d Battalion had secured fire 
superiority at the very outset and now 
was taking its objective. The Ist Bat- 
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talion had completed its holding at- 
tack mission now. ‘‘Why didn’t it 
move up?’’ the colonel asked himself, 
and then paled as he realized the 
major was instructed to await orders 
from him. He pried frantically at the 
bars of his accidental prison but a 
shower of dirt on his helmet appeared 
to be all that resulted. At intervals 
he resumed his shouting to attract at- 
tention of passing soldiers but his voice 
was hoarse now and the number of 
enemy shells falling in the sector seem- 
ed to have increased. Finally, a strag- 
gler taking refuge in the trench heard 
him and in a few moments a message 
to advance was dispatched to the com- 
mander of the 1st Battalion. The man 
was instructed to return with help to 
release the colonel. Some of Haswas- 
er’s old confidence returned now and 
removing his helmet and pushing for- 
ward into his loop-hole he watched for 
the effect of his message to the inert 
battalion. Minutes seemed hours and 
the tedious wait was broken only by 
the appearance of a low flying friendly 
plane with a black streamer on the 
right wing-tip. Haswaser remembered 
the division order had so designated 
the liaison plane. When the plane 
banked for a turn the observer could 
be seen looking searchingly over the 
side and the helpless regimental com- 
mander felt a qualm of uneasiness as 
he thought of his identification panel— 
gun rags! 

Now an astounding event seemed to 
be taking place, the 2d Battalion was 
giving up Peigney Ridge! Soldiers 
were falling back, at first in small 
groups and then the retreat became 
general. The Ist Battalion covered the 
retirement and then it too began to 
fall back. ‘‘ Throw in the 3d Battalion. 


Put in the reserves,’”’ but ‘he 
died on the colonel’s lips . 

ening sensation of being 0): 
munication with everythin surge 
over him. Even his messive to thp 
Ist Battalion had evidently failed ,; 
delivery. 
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There was plenty of help to pry of 
timbers and release the colonel now 
soldiers were everywhere, «|! 
to the rear. 


moving 


Haswaser reached his command pos 
a few minutes after the brigade com. 
mander had left and Lieutenant 
Colonel Modern had just completed his 


dispositions of the reserve battalion to 
hold on the original line. The flank 
of the regiment on the right had been 
uncovered and was slowly falling back 
The division attack had failed. 


VI 


The trip back to division head- 
quarters seemed short to Haswaser, but 
perhaps the driver of the car that had 
come for him and been instructed to 
hurry. 

The brigade commander was with 
the division C. G. when he arrived and 
the colonel was given a chance to speak. 
when the brigadier had completed his 
brief but vociferous account of the 
day’s events. 

‘*That messenger you sent to the Is' 
Battalion was probably killed,’’ cut in 
the B. G., “If you had been at your 
command post with properly organized 
communications and sent 
through a message center that con- 
tingeney would have been provided 
for. That’s what a message center is 
for,’’ he shouted, ‘‘to record and fo! 
low up messages. Where in -—’’ 

The division commender _ inter: 


messages 





rupted t 


the talk 


u post 

P Com. 

tenant 

ed his 
ion t 

flank 

| been 
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outburst and addressing ready and I believe there is a train 
he began. ‘‘Now, I’ll do connection for Blois from the railhead 


Haswaser, and when I tonight.’’ 


D 


The Air Service Budget 


In the proceedings of the Coolidge board, which is 
instructed to inquire into the sharp differences of 
opinion existing between the air service and the 
Army’s general administration, with a view to advis- 
ing the White House and Congress on the making of 
a harmonious arrangement adequate for the nation’s 
defense, there has been brought to public attention 
what the flying corps would mean in budget terms if 
it were elevated to the status which some of its offi- 
cers insist it should have in relation to the whole 
military establishment. 

The present authorized strength of the air service 
is some 9,000 men and officers. The peace-time 
strength proposed and urged is not less than 29,000 
personnel operating 2,500 planes. The estimate is 
that this outfit would call for seventy-nine million 
dollars annually for the first ten years, thereafter 
sixty million dollars a year. 

The budget makers in the War Department, it 
seems, have sought to balance proposals for expan- 
sion of the air service against the needs of other parts 
of the Army. Whatever decision might be reached, 
of course, would have to be passed upon by the Presi- 
dent’s budget director. The program for war-time 
development would mean 9,000 planes and a person- 
nel of 200,000. But that proposed for peace time is 
sufficiently staggering from a budget standpoint, 
without worrying about a war emergency. The air 
service appears to be impatient, but, naturally, the 
general staff proceeds cautiously in allotting the 
Army funds to the several corps.—Providence 
Journal. 


He did, they were and there was! 











Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Replacements for Overseas Garrisons 
UR present overseas garrisons now 
comprise 706 officers and 10,049 
enlisted men of the Infantry branch, 
subject to replacement from the United 


States. These are distributed as fol- 
lows: 
Enlisted 
Officers Men 
Panama 176 2,488 
Philippine Islands 190 1,570 
China 40 812 
Hawaii 235 4,915 
Alaska ' 11 264 
Porto Rico 54 
706 10,049 


The foreign service tour of duty is 
three years, except for the Philippine 
Islands which is two years. 

The replacement of these forces pre- 
sents a problem of greater complexity 
than would appear on the surface when 
some of the methods and the effect of 
these methods are considered. 

There are three general methods of 
handling a replacement problem; viz, 
1. By organization; 2. By individual; 
3. By a combination of the two. 

Replacement entirely by organiza- 
tion is not practicable as it formerly 
was owing to the fact that there are 
some organizations on foreign service 
whose enlisted personnel is made up of 
native Filipinos or Porto Ricans. 

Replacement by individual is the 
method now in use. Officers are de- 
tailed to organizations on foreign serv- 
ice by roster, serve their tour of duty. 
return to the United States and are re- 
placed by other officers. Enlisted men 
of the first four grades (master, techni- 
eal (first sergeants), staff sergeants 
and sergeants) are returned to the 
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United States upon termination 
their tour and are replaced by me, 
corresponding grades from the Unite 
States. Enlisted men of the last thy: 
grades (corporal, private first cay 
and private) are reduced to the grai 
of private and those holding speciali 
ratings are disrated before being yp. 
turned to the United States. Thew 
are replaced by reeruits (privates) apd 
the vacancies in grade and rating thy 
created are filled by promotion in the 
foreign garrisons. This eliminates thy 
difficulties and disadvantages of 1. 
placement by organization. It alw 
equalizes the foreign tours 
among officers and to some extent 
among noncommissioned officers of the 
first four grades. Existing conditions 
require that a large number of the 
replacements for these noncommission- 
ed officers be secured from organiz- 
tions near the port of embarkation. 
This has worked disadvantageously 
the morale and esprit of certain units 
as many noncommissioned officers do 
not desire to leave their old organiza- 
tion. The system also prevents th 
promotion of deserving noncommis 
sioned officers with organizations ou 
foreign service to grades above that of 
corporal. 

A eombination of the organizationa 
and individual methods would permit 
the interchange of American regiments 
while the officers of the native reg! 
ments could be replaced individually 
This would be considered desirable 
from a regimental point of view 
that it would give all regiments an op 
portunity for foreign service and re 
lieve the unsatisfactory condition wit! 
reference to the higher noncommis 


service 






































| Soned officers. Stabilization of person- 
y »| within the regiment would also be 
aided. However, Many disadvantages 
ore inherent in this plan. It would 
ease changes in the units of our pres- 
Infantry divisions necessitating 
onsiderable change in standing mobi- 
vation plans. Assignment of Reserve 
officers, and designation of units which 
‘yrnish cadres for imaetive organiza- 
tions would have to be revised after 
each change. It would interfere with 
the present poliey of localizing regi- 
ments. Furthermore, a regiment go- 
ng on foreign service would enter a 
new field without an intimate knowl- 
of its problems or loeal condi- 
Continuity of policy would be 
lifieult to maintain. The expense, too, 


is an important eonsideration at the 


Tons. 


of the 
present time. 


On the whole, it is believed that the 
present system of individual replaece- 


ditions 
of the 
nission- 
ment should be continued with certain 
An effort is being made 


yaniza- 
kation 


asly to 


modifications. 
to correct, as far as practicable, the ob- 
. wie jectionable features now existing rela- 
ors do tive to noncommissioned officers. 
raniza- The Chief of Infantry is proposing 
ts th 


ym mis- 


sme changes with this end in view. 
The changes under consideration would 
provide for the replacement, by grade, 
of noncommissioned officers in the first 
three grades only (master, technical, 
and staff sergeants) allowing com- 
manders of units on foreign service to 
~— make their own ecorporals and _ ser- 
regi geants. At present there are approxi- 


ns on 


hat of 


tiona 
ermit 


ual mately one thousand noncommiss‘oned 


irable officers of the first four grades, while 
air there are only about two hundred in 
the first three grades. This would af- 
ford considerable relief to those units 
in the United States which are foreed 
to hear this burden of foreign replace- 


n Op 
d re- 
with 


nmis 
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ments through lack of mileage funds. 
It would also allow commanders to fill, 
by promotion, vacancies in all except 
the first three grades. Furthermore, 
the saving made in the transportation 
might allow the selection of replace- 
ments in the first noncommis- 
sioned officer grades to be more widely 


three 


distributed. It is hoped that the mat- 
ter will be satisfactorily worked out. 
® 


Limitations for Attendance at C. and 


G. 8. School for Revision 

HE Chief of Infantry appreciates 

the fact that many deserving cap- 
tains and lieutenants of Infantry will 
never become eligible for detail as stu- 
dent officers at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., unless the War Department pol- 
icy which prescribes the necessary 
qualifications for attendance at the 
school during the 1925-1926 session is 
modified for subsequent school years. 
The matter has been brought to the at- 
tention of the War Department in a 
letter from the Chief of Infantry in 
recommendations for 
It is hoped 
that the policy may be modified so as 
to authorize the attendance of the class 


which certain 


changes were submitted. 


of officers mentioned above. 


sz 


i 
Rifle Marksmanship 


N the September number of the Iy- 

FANTRY JOURNAL in these notes it 
was stated that the Chief of Infantry 
considered that the number of men who 
were being excused from target prac 
tice was too great. A large number of 
the men so excused are newly joined 
recruits. In this connection a recom- 
mendation has recently been received 


to the effect that all reernits of less 
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than three months’ duty with an or- 
ganization at the beginning of a regu- 
lar practice season be automatically ex- 
eused from firing the prescribed rec- 
ord course with the rifle during that 
year, but should be given such firing 
as will insure their being able to use 
the rifle in case of emergency. 

This office is of the opinion that any 
recruit who joins four weeks before 
the end of the regular practice period 
of an organization, can be, and should 
be, thoroughly instructed in _ rifle 
marksmanship; with two weeks of 
preparatory training and two weeks 
of range firing. Hasty and insufficient 
preparatory training is_ specifically 
prohibited by the training regulations. 
Also, the regulations prohibit any fir- 
ing on the part of any man until he 
has been thoroughly instructed in the 
preparatory work. If the time is taken 
to instruct a recruit thoroughly in the 
preparatory work, the additional time 
should also be taken to continue the 
instruction on the range long enough 
to erystalize the good shooting habits 
learned during the preparatory period. 
Otherwise most of the value of the 
preparatory work is lost. Two weeks, 
one of preparatory work and one of 
range work, is the minimum time that 
should be spent on rifle training even 
in a national emergency. 


® 
Ammunition Allowances 


HIS office has recently reviewed a 

proposed Army Regulation dealing 
with allowances of small arms ammuni- 
tion for target practice. These regu- 
lations will become effective about Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, and will make material 
reductions in the present allowances. 
It is probable that the allowances for 
qualification with the rifle will be 220 


rounds; with the machine gun, | 9% 
rounds; with the pistol, smounted 
100 rounds. No allowance is contey, 
plated for qualification with the ayy 
matic rifle. One of the new featyns 
of these regulations is that a soldiey 


who holds a qualification wil! receive 
smaller allowance than a soldier why 
has not previously qualified 
ductions of ammunition have pee 
made necessary on account of reduced 
appropriations, 


These re. 


® 


Pay for Marksmanship Qualifications 


NFANTRY officers have no doubt 

noted with much concern that the 
seores required for qualification as ex. 
pert rifleman and sharpshooter have 
been raised to what may seem a very 
high figure. It is the opinion of the 
Chief of Infantry that the score re- 
quired for qualification in the grades 
of expert rifleman and sharpshooter 
are already too high but the adoption 


of these standards has been necessary 
on account of the reduced appropria- 
tions for the payment of additional 
compensation for special qualification 


in the use of arms. 

The following figures show the situ- 
ation in regard to additional pay for 
marksmanship at present: The amount 


expended for the month of June, 1925, 
for such additional pay was $58,125.13, 
while the monthly allotment of money 


appropriated is $32,488.00. The deficit 
for June was therefore $25,537.17. This 
indicated that during the month of 
January the funds alloted to the In- 
fantry for additional pay for marks- 
manship will be exhausted. This office 
is required to recommend steps to be 
taken to prevent a deficit during the 
fiseal year. It feels that it should keep 
faith with men who have already quali: 
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suld not diseontinue or re- 
additional pay for qualifica- 
ave already been made. It 
fore, be necessary as a tem- 
asure to limit the enlisted 
¢rength of the Infantry branch, so 
that the amount of money expended 
for marksmanship qualifications in ex- 
cess of the annual allotment will be 
caved on the pay of enlisted men of In- 


nM, 126) fed and s 


hounted. duee the 
tlons that 


may, thers 


Contemp. 
he auto. 
features porary mi 
Soldier 
CCElVe g 
ler who 
hese Ire. 
e heen 
reduced fantry. 
It is believed that, under command- 
ers who are interested in rifle marks- 
manship, enlisted men work for the 
qualification more than for the pay and 
that the scores for qualification should 
not be increased at the present time to 
further reduce the number of men 
qualifying. 


cations 


doubt 
at the 
as ex. 
* have 
1 very 
of the 


re re- 


® 
Anti-Aircraft Machine Gun Matériel 


rrades OR the purpose of carrying out 
hooter pa of anti-aireraft weapons, the 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning has 
been loaned a certain amount of maté- 
riel by the Coast Artillery, through the 
ional Chief of Ordnanee, for a period of four 
ation months: 
4 eal. 
situ- sights. 

> for 2 eal. 


yption 
Ssary 


)pPia- 


.30 anti-aircraft machine gun 


50, model 1921, Browning ma- 
chine guns, equipped with eal. .50 anti- 
aireraft machine gun sights. 

1 eal. 50 tripod of each of two 
models, used by the 62d Company, C. 


ount 
1925, 
5.13, 


mey 


ficit A. C., during the reeent training pe- 
This riod, 
® 
The Infantry Reserve 


HERE are now approximately 
twenty-eight thousand officers in 
the Infantry Reserve. This is an ap- 
proximate gain of four thousand since 
this time last year. 

During the past year new regula- 


tions for the Reserve Corps have been 
published with several desirable 
changes. The requirement that all Re- 
serve officers who are Regular Army 
warrant officers or enlisted men be 
kept under the assignment jurisdiction 
of the Chief of Infantry has been 
eliminated. This change enabled the 
Chief of Infantry to make available 
to corps area commanders for assign- 
ment to organizations about 1,000 Re- 
serve officers who otherwise would 
have been carried as surplus. About 
400 of the above class of Reserve of- 
ficers were kept under the assignment 
jurisdiction of the Chief of Infantry 
and these have been tentatively as- 
signed to units and installations under 
branch control. 

The new regulations governing ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Re- 
serve Corps are more exacting. This 
is a big step forward, as the old regu- 
lations were too lenient in some re- 
spects. There is a possible result, how- 
ever, that tests under these require- 
ments may sometimes be impracticable 
of execution. This applies particular- 
ly to the present requirement of a 
**practical examination.’’ 

During the past year Reserve of- 
ficers under the assignment jurisdic- 
tion of the Chief of Infantry were 
ordered to active duty for training as 
follows: 

Office, Chief of Infantry (15 days’ 


duty) 10 
The Infantry School (more than 15 
days) ........... 5 
The Tank School (more than 15 
ge 7 
With organizations in the field (15 
days) .. a = 


For this p purpose » definite funds were 
allotted to the Chief of Infantry to de- 
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fray cost of mileage, pay and allow- 
ances. 

During the fiseal year 1923, 1,460 
graduates of the R. O. T. C. were ap- 
pointed second lieutenants in the In- 
fantry Reserve Corps and 438 gradu- 
ates who were not of age were given 
certificates of eligibility to be ex- 
ehanged for commissions upon reach- 
ing the age of twenty-one. During the 
fiscal year 1924, 1,669 graduates were 
appointed second lieutenants and 540 
who were not of age were given cer- 
tifieates of eligibility. The number of 
graduates of the Infantry R. O. T. C. 
units for the school year 1924-25 who 
accepted commissions was approxi- 
mately 15 per cent greater than for 
the preceding year. 

Of the 438 graduates in 1923 who 
were not twenty-one years of age and 
were given certificates of eligibility, 
309 have become of age. Of this num- 
ber, 188 have since accepted commis- 
sions as second lieutenants, and 121 
have not. Of the 540 graduates of the 
year 1924 who were not twenty-one 
years of age and who were given cer- 
tifieates of eligibility, 279 have become 
of age. Of this number, 186 have since 
accepted commissions. 


® 
Instructors With the R. O. T. C. 


HE necessity of increasing the 

number of Infantry officers on 
duty as instructors at senior Infantry 
R. O. T. C. units has been noted and 
the opinion expressed that additional 
instructors could not be furnished 
from the Infantry without manifest 
injury to other activities, unless the 







































commissioned strength is j 


‘reased for 


- 
that purpose. As a result of ingye. 
tions made during the past year, it c 
evident that the situation demands j: ‘ 
mediate action. A number of th 
larger institutions have recuested jp. 
creased instructor personne! in yiey ; 
of larger enrollments, but in each eas 
the War Department has been wnab) ' 


to comply. 

Although some of the ninety-sey 
Infantry R. O. T. C. units are mon 
productive of Reserve officers thay 
others, hardly a single one could be 
eliminated without adverse effect o 
our military preparedness plans. As 
a matter of fact, these plans would lx 
strengthened if personnel could }y 
made available for the establishment oi 
additional units in institutions whic 
desire them. 

The attitude of faculties and stu. 
dents toward military training is be. 
coming more favorable each year wit! 
a consequent inerease in enrollment 
It has been urged that the military 
department be placed on the sam 
plane as other departments in colleges 
and in a majority of cases this has 
been done. It is only fair to the stu- 
dents and to the institution that th 
quality of the instrucion in the mili- 
tary department be the equal of that 
in other departments of the college 
This can be done by furnishing ap- 
proximately the same number of com- 
petent instructors per 100 students as 
is supplied for other subjects. Im 
provement cannot continue in futur 
years if instructors are fewer in pro- 
portion to the number of students than 
the necessities of efficient 
demand. 


instruction 
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The Secretary of War 
HEN Secretary of War John W. 
Weeks resigned his post in the 
i cabinet, there passed from the 
publie service a man who has served 
the nation admirably for a long period 
of years; a man who as head of the 
War Department during the difficult 
period of post-war readjustment of the 
military forces, performed his task with 
broadness of vision and business-like 
administration that is the admiration 
of all those who give thought to the 
military preparedness of the nation. 
There is no stauncher supporter of 
adequate national defense than Mr. 
Weeks; he has devoted much of his 
time to explanation of the needs of the 
nation for insurance against war, and 
his efforts have been rewarded by a 
more thorough understanding of the 
important subject among the people at 
large. His advoeacy of sound ideas on 
the organization of the military forces, 
resulting in the one-army idea so suit- 
able to the principles of our govern- 
ment, will always reflect to his credit 
as a statesman of great ability and as 
one of America’s greatest secretaries 
Unfortunately for the national 
he has been handicapped in 
the fulfillment of many of his plans to 
provide the United States with the nu- 
cleus of sufficient size for efficient, 
rapid expansion for the emergency of 


of war 


a 
defense, 










war. He, together with all the believ- 
ers in adequate preparedness, have been 
thwarted by the usual American peace- 
time apathy to things military and by 
the political expediency of the moment, 
in the endeavor to provide for America 
the protection it needs; but we are 
confident that Mr. Weeks, as a private 
citizen, will continue to emphasize the 
principles of which he has been so 
earnest a champion. The Army has 
been fortunate and proud in having 
had him as its representative in the 
President’s cabinet. 

To fill the post vacated by Mr. 
Weeks, the appointment of Hon. 
Dwight F. Davis is welcomed through- 
out the service. A man well-fitted for 
the important task, experienced both 
in governmental and military matters 
and a staunch supporter of national 
defense, the choice of the President is 
a happy one. Mr. Davis is alert to the 
difficulties confronting the Army at 
the present time. In his capacity as 
Assistant Secretary he has been aware 
of the systematic financial starvation to 
which the Army has been subjected. He 
has been in a position to realize that 
our national defense system must have 
more adequate appropriations from 
Congress lest it collapse to an organi- 
zation, worth little in time of peace and 
less in case of the emergency of war. 

For the position of Assistant Secre- 
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tary of War, the President chose a man 
with a splendid war record, as well as 
a leader in civil pursuits. Col. Han- 
ford MacNider, starting his war career 
in the first officers’ training camp, was 
commissioned a second lieutenant of 
Infantry. He served with distinction 
in the Infantry throughout the war 
rising from the lowest commissioned 
grade to that of lieutenant colonel. A 
distinguished service cross with an oak 
leaf cluster is adequate explanation of 
the character of service he rendered. 
As commander of the American 
Legion, he made an excellent record as 
a leader of sensible and sane policies 
at a time when there was a strong ele- 
ment in the Legion advocating radical 
ideas. The assistant secretary is wel- 
comed to his new post by the Army. 
® 
The Air Service Investigation 
NOTHER air service investiga- 
tion is about to be terminated. 
my 6A careful reading of the testi- 
mony of all witnesses—not merely the 
part selected by sensational news- 
papers or by pacifist societies—will at 
once be convincing of the fact that the 
extremists on the subject have been 
diseredited. It will no doubt be evi- 
dent to the special committee that the 
air service of the Army is not alone 
in the sufferance of inadequate appro- 
priations of money for its proper up- 
keep and development. Appropria- 
tions for every arm, every service, 
every component have been mercilessly 
slashed until we have now consider- 
ably less than that adequate national 
defense about which we hear so much 
conversation. 
Unless the people are willing to pay 
for protection of the nation, there will 
be no adequate national defense. 





- to dust under the military heel.” 




























~ 
Neither lots of talk, nor paver orgy; 
zations of the first line of 
blue prints of equipmen: 
America the insurance aga 
the efficient and immediat: 
military foree in case of war. 

® 
Militarism 

HE word ‘‘militarism” js y 
odious to the average Americay 
that whenever it is mentioned 
it produces a mental shudder. It js 
freely used by pacifists and the radiea| 
element when the desire tu alarm their 
audiences to the dangers of creating 
a ‘‘military caste which will! seize th; 
reins of government and grind them 
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**Militarism’’ applied to the Ameri. 
ean Army is inapplicable. 

When that word of jargon is used 
with reference to expression of opinion 
by the personnel of the Army of th 
United States on the needs for na- 
tional preparedness it is done to arouse 
a sentiment of antagonism. 

We challenge anyone to find a group 
of men in America, who are firmer and 
more loyal believers in the funda- 
mental principles of our republic than 
is the personnel of the Army. The 
Army believes in adequate national 
defense as a safeguard for America; it 
believes that it knows something about 
the subject, and, therefore, considers 
it a duty of citizenship to the country 
to give it the benefit of its studies. 

The attitude of the Arny is well ex- 
pressed in an editorial of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) News, under the heading 
‘‘The American Government Must Not 
Let Pacifists Steal Its Backbone,” a 
follows: ‘‘There is no tendency 
the part of our official military figures 
to wave red flags. All that these men 
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P Organi. sire is that the Army be kept in such 
state of preparedness as to maintain 
i dignity of this country, and to be 
» efficient foree for traiing the 


.itien organizations upon which the 


‘ense hor 
will Live 
t war or 
€ssentia] 
main hope of this country for defense 


» really urgent times of need must 


hereafter depend. ’’ 
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Reenlisting for the Infantry 
ECRUITING for the Regular 
Army and for the National 
ce (juard present at all times live 


mericay 
ntioned 
It is 
radical 
m their 


problems for organization commanders. 
Teating 


The two components have a more or 
less distinctive line of argument to 
present the prospective recruit, but in 
the matter of securing reenlistments 
their interests have much in common. 
A reenlistment means considerably 
more to an organization than an en- 
listment. In the trained soldier there 
is the noncommissioned officer material 
on which the whole fabric of organiza- 
In the work 
of the Regular Army today success de- 
pends largely upon the type of instruc- 
tor material that is available. All in- 
struction work eannot be done by offi- 
cers; the N. C. O’s must be and are 
The called upon for much of it. Instrue- 
tional tors, with the proper perspective and 
with the essential experience behind 
them, are not made in one enlistment. 
The field of knowledge is too broad’ to 
be acquired in this short time. 

The recruiting service advises that 
the time to reenlist a soldier be- 
gins the day of his enlistment. This is 
ding true. Decision to reenlist or not is 
Not made by the soldier long ere his en- 
” as listment expires. If he reenlists he is 
a “satisfied eustomer,’’ so the problem 
resolves into making the service attrac- 
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Ameri. 
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tive for him. Attractiveness of the 
service is more or less of a personal 
equation; it is reflected in what is 
termed as morale. Organizations with 
high morale secure a large number of 
reenlistments. 

Morale is dependent upon many fae 
tors, not the least of which is the ade- 
quate provision by Congress of money 
for proper administration of the com 
mands. The Army has struggled with 
situations similar to that 
fronts it today. It 
sponded despite the vicissitudes. 


which eon- 


has always re 


Though the difficulties of securing 
reenlistments are experienced by the 
service as a whole because of the pres- 
ent limitation of appropriations for 
properly conducting the Army, yet the 
figures on reenlistments in the Infan- 
try do not measure up with several of 
the other branches of the Army. This 
may be a reflection of the living con- 
ditions in Infantry garrisons, the un- 
popularity and hardships imposed by 
the summer training, or by lack of at- 
tention to this important aspect of ad- 
ministration. Whatever it is, there re- 
mains to be done some active work by 
organization commanders, to bring the 
Infantry up to the mark set by other 
combat branches. Aside from relative 
standings, it is good Infantry poliey 
to do so. The Army is the school for 
soldiers, primarily, and to be a school 
it must .have its cadre of instructors, 
not only for its own purposes, but for 
the civilian components. The enlisted 
instructors come primarily from the 
men who are serving their second or 
more enlistment. 

An article by an officer qualified to 
speak on the subject appears in the 
preceding pages of this issue. 
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Efficient Communications 


HERE is a military truism to 
this effect: ‘‘Information is 
not information until it 
reaches the commander who can make 
use of it.’’ History is filled with in- 
stances where the failure to realize 
this has cost dearly. How may these 
be avoided in the future and how may 
we insure the prompt transmission of 
military intelligence to commanders 
and the equally prompt delivery of 
orders based upon the information re- 
ceived? The answer is efficient com- 
munications. 

After the World War the tables of 
organization no longer provided for 
Signal Corps personnel to be attached 
to Infantry units smaller than a di- 
vision, and since this time as far as 
communications are concerned, the In- 
fantry has had to earry on with its 
own personnel. In Army Regulations 
is found the statement: ‘‘The com- 
mander of each unit is responsible for 
the establishment of signal communi. 
cations within his own unit.’’ This is 
clearly worded and there is no division 
of responsibility. The responsibility 
for communications rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of the commanding 
officer. Do our brigade, regiment and 
battalion commanders always realize 
this? In the opinion of a Signal Corps 
officer who recently expressed his views 
to us on this subject it would seem that 
our field officers do not give the mat- 
ter the attention it deserves. Among 
other things he cited the following as 
a result of his personal observation: 

1. An absolute indifference to com- 
munication organization and training 
by some commanders. 

2. Using the communication platoon 
as a service detachment from which to 








draw miscellaneous fatigue 
ficers’ orderlies, ete. 

3. Assigning as communications of. 
ficer one whom the comma ler kyo, 
was below the standard of {he 
officers in the regiment. 

4. Attempts on the part 
manders during maneuvers {0 handle 
communications for a regiment or bat. 
talion as they would for a platoon, per: 
sonally dispatching messengers wit) 
out establishing a message center for 
this and ignoring the existence of other 
potential means of communication. 

The principle of telling subordinates 
‘‘what’’ to do but not ‘‘how’’ is ¢. 
pecially applicable to communication 
units. The communication officer 
should be given ample opportunity to 
train and direct the work of his 
platoon and should be judged by the 
results obtained. Communications on 
maneuvers should be established as 
they would be in actual combat. If we 
dispense with the message center, we 
will not have available the trained 
message center personnel when needed. 
This also applies to the establishment 
of auxiliary communication systems 
We may be content with but one means 
of communication on a field exercise in 
peace time but we must establish other 


etails. of. 


Other 


or com- 


means for training purposes in order 
that we may have supplemental agen- 
cies available if one fails in actual 
warfare. 


In another part of this number oi 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL there is a story 
of what happened to one commander 
who neglected this important phase ot 
his regiment’s training. If we fail to 
provide for a supply of ammunition 
during battle there will be no miracle 
performed to get it there; likewise, if 
we do not provide for communications, 
we will have no communications. 
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Varied Ground 


ith Infantry’s Coat of Arms 


BRIEF deseription of the coat of 
A arms of the 7th Infantry, appear- 
ng on our front cover, and a short ae- 
count of the history of the regiment 


COAT OF ARMS 

Shield—Per fess argent and azure, a 
fess embattled to chief or masoned sa- 

e between in chief a field gun gules 
on a mount vert and in base three 
bendlets sinister of the first (and for 
informal use pendant from the shield 
a French croix-de-guerre with gilt star 
ll proper). 

Crest—On a wreath of the colors a 
cotton bale argent banded sable in 
front of two bayonets in saltire or. 

Motto—Volens et Potens. 


HISTORY 


The regiment dates from 1812, when 
the 8th and 24th regiments of Infan- 
try were formed. The next year the 
39h was organized and 1815 these 
three were combined and renamed 7th 
Infantry. It rendered. most distin- 
guished service in the War of 1812 at 
the battle of Horseshoe Bend in Ala- 
bama under General Andrew Jackson. 
Major L. P. Montgomery (of the 39th), 
for whom the eity of Montgomery was 
named, was first on the enemy’s breast- 
work; Samuel Houston, afterwards 
general, president of the Texas Re- 
publie, ete., was in the same regiment 
in this battle. 

The shield is white and blue, the In- 
fantry colors. The field gun is for the 
battle of Cerro Gordo where the 7th 
and 3d carried out the decisive attack 
by an assault on Telegraph Hill, a 


strongly fortified point. This portion 
of the shield is in the Mexican colors, 
red, white, and green. The wall is for 
the battle of Fredericksburg where the 
regiment held for twelve hours a posi- 
tion only 80 yards in front of a stone 
wall protecting the enemy. The base 
is the shoulder insignia of the 3d Divi- 
sion in the World War and the pen- 
dant Croix de Guerre is for the cita- 
tion in French army corps orders. 
® 
Sound Philosophy 


Do not worry; eat three square meals 
a day; say your prayers: be courteous to 
your creditors; keep your digestion good; 
exercise; go slow, and easy. Maybe there 
are other things that your special case re- 
quires to make you happy, but, my friend, 
these I reckon will give you a good lift.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


® 
French Infantry Doctrine 
Captain Eustace M. Peixotto, Infantry 


N article in the September number 

of the INFANTRY JOURNAL written 

by ‘‘An Infantryman,’’ commences as 
follows: 

“In an editorial of July 25, 1925, 
the Chicago Tribune correctly stated 
the fundamental principle governing 
the French Army in the attack: ‘The 
Artillery conquers the ground, the In- 
fantry occupies it.’ In accordance 
with this principle, the French in real- 
ity base their whole organization upon 
their artillery, which becomes the 
dominant arm and to which all other 
arms must fit their action.”’ 

Similar statements to this, which I 
had previously heard, made me inter- 
ested in learning just what the French 
Infantry doctrine was, so during a re- 
cent trip to Paris I secured several of 
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the current official publications of the 
minister of war which correspond to 
our regulations. Reading 
these gave me quite a different con- 
clusion from the above, namely that 
the French doctrine is almost identical 
with ours. For example, to quote from 
the ‘‘Provisional Regulations for the 
Tactical Employment of Large 
Units’? 


training 


Infantry is charged with the princi- 
pal mission of combat. 

Preceded, protected, and accompa- 
nied by artillery fire, aided eventually 
by tanks and the air service, it con- 
quers the ground, occupies it, organizes 
it, and holds it. 

Its task on the battlefield is particu- 
larly severe, but glorious above all. 

In combat, it is upon it that most 
depends. All efforts of the command 
before the attack should be to assist it, 
to save it from useless fatigue, and to 
maintain or heighten its morale. 

Infantry acts by fire and movement. 

The fire destroys the enemy troops or 
forces them to keep under ground. 

The movement brings nearer the 
enemy step by step, a powerful fire 
which breaks his resistance. 

Tactieally, Infantry possesses with- 
in itself an appreciable offensive pow- 
er against a defense which is not con- 
tinuous, or against an enemy whose fire 
is not organized ; on the other hand, be- 
fore a continuous system of defense, 
with a system of fire well established or 
before fortified defenses, Infantry can- 
not obtain results without the effective 
help of Artillery. (Pars. 11-13.) 

Artillery is above all the arm of fire; 
fire is its sole means of action. 

The essential mission of artillery in 
combat is to give the support of its 
projectiles to the Infantry, it prepares 
its attacks, protects and accompanies 
it, it aids the Infantry in repelling the 
attacks of the enemy. 


ee 


The fire of artillery is ch: racterized 
by its power of destruction and of neu. 
tralization and by its range and mo. 
bility, which favors concentrations of 
fire. (Par. 18.) 


The above might almost |, quoted 
from our own training regulations. |; 
may be said in passing, that the book 
referred was prepared by a board oj 
officers of all arms, the list being head. 
ed by Marshal Pétain and General 
Debeney, and ineluding seven other 
generals and four field officers, and gs 
may be considered quite representatiy: 
of present day French thought. 

The Infantry Drill Regulations 
(Reglement Provisoire de Manoeuvre 
d’Infanterie) are even more emphatic 
—as much so as the most ardent men- 
ber of the Infantry Association could 
be. To quote: 


The only complete arm, capable of 
fighting by movement and fire, the only 
one suited for combat on all kinds of 
terrain and at all times, by day and 
by night, Infantry is the principal 
arm, to the advantage of which the 
others are employed; no other can re- 
place it in the execution of its com- 
plete mission, namely; to conquer the 
ground, with the aid of tanks, artillery, 
air service, ete., or by its own means 
alone; to destroy or capture the enemy 
who oceupies it, at the very least to 
drive him away from it, pursue and 
disorganize him; to hold the ground of 
which it has taken possession, to install 
itself there definitely in spite of all 
counter attacks.’ 


It is interesting to find our French 
brothers in arms in accord with us in 
so many things. The principal. point 
of difference seemed to me to be a ten- 
deney to rely more upon automatic 





*“Instruction Provisoire du 6 Octobre 1921 sur l’emploi tactique des Grandes Unites,” 


Charles Lavauzelle & Cie., Paris, 1924. 


* Reglement Provisoire de Manoeuvre d’ Infanterie—1920, II, p. 45. Charles Lavau- 


zelle & Cie., Paris, 1925. 
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weapons and less upon the rifle. The 
characteristies of Infantry are sum- 
marized in the following translation 
‘rom the text quoted in the preceding 
paragraph : 


To lead Infantry in the aeccomplish- 
ment of this mission, it is indispensable 
to know exactly the characteristics and 
the general conditions of its employ- 
ment. 

Against organizations continuously 
fortified, well defended by coordinated 
fire, provided with accessory defenses, 
Infantry unsupported by tanks has by 
itself a very limited power. Under 
these circumstanees the attack should 
be prepared and supported by power- 
ful artillery. In cooperation with tank 
units, Infantry ean advance to the at- 
tack of such positions with a very 
short artillery preparation, or even 
without preparation. Thus will be 
realized to the maximum the surprise 
of the enemy. The attack must then 
be pushed with artillery support. 

In a meeting engagement, or in the 
attack of a non-continuous position, 
with poorly coordinated fire, an Infan- 
try tactician holds, on the contrary, 
even when deprived of the aid of tanks, 
a considerable offensive power. His 
own armament permits him, in fact, to 
effect deep penetration by breaking 
local resistance, even though the artil- 
lery support is more or less deficient. 
Accompanied by tanks he ean attempt 
everything, no matter how vigorous the 
defense. 

Infantry carries the heaviest bur- 
dens of combat. It wears itself away, 
physically and morally, with great ra- 
pidity. Also, more than any other 
arm, it is indispensable to avoid use- 
less movements, long waits, conflicting 
orders, all that creates unjustified 
latigue or gives birth to doubt of the 
quality of decision of the commander. 

Under fire, Infantry cannot maneu- 
ver in dense formations. From the 
time it enters the zone of action of the 
enemy’s fire it is seattered. The com- 
bat group beeomes then the base of its 
formations. Each group progresses 


from cover to cover, either as a whole, 
by fractions, or even man by man, ac- 
cording to the cover offerea by the ter- 
rain or the gaps in the fire of the 
enemy. 

The adoption of automatic weapons 
has substituted a fire mechanical, con- 
tinuous, and powerful, for the inter- 
mittent and unequal fire of individual 
marksmen. But the efficiency of the 
new arms is not fully realized unless 
the fire is perfectly directed and con- 
ducted. This results, beyond the ex- 
treme importance of the location of the 
firing positions, in the necessity of a 
very solid framework, which forces on 
the other hand, great dilution of the 
opponent’s fire. 


® 
Why Argue? 


One of the most futile things in the 
world is argument. 

If you want to persuade anybody, sug- 
gest, do not argue. When you argue with 
a man you arouse his antagonism; you 
rarely secure his cooperation. So, if you 
want a man to do anything, take any 
other course than argument. There is a 
story floating about of a man who went 
to a clothing store and asked to see a 
good woolen suit. The storekeeper pro- 
duced a suit; the customer examined it 
and said, “It looks pretty good, but it 
doesn’t look like wool to me. I don’t be- 
lieve it is wool.” 

“But you like it?” inquired the sales- 
man. 

“Yes, I like it all right, but I don’t 
think it is wool.” 

“Shall I wrap it up for you?” 

“Sure, I guess I’ll take it. But tell me, 
why didn’t you argue with me when I 
told you it wasn’t wool? As a matter of 
fact, I don’t know whether it’s wool or 
not.” 

“Well,” said the merchant, taking his 
money, “you see, if I win the argument, 
I lose the sale, so what’s the use?”—Ex- 
change. 

® 


Comment on Article “American 
Infantry and Artillery” 
Editor, INFANTRY JOURNAL : 
WAS very much interested in the 
article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
for September, 1925, entitled ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Infantry and Artillery.’’ I have 
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been a faithful reader of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for many years and occasion- 
ally have not agreed with the authors 
of some of the subject matter contain- 
ed therein, but since they had evident- 
ly been to some pains to prepare their 
material, I was inclined to think that 
they knew more about it than I did 
and accepted their view as correct. I 
eannot do this, however, in the case of 
‘‘American Infantry and Artillery.’’ 


In the opening paragraph of the ar- 
ticle the author says that in the French 
army the artillery is the dominant 
arm, and that all the other arms must 
base their action upon it. I hold no 
brief for the French or for the artil- 
lery, but an examination of the exist- 
ing regulations for the French army 
does not reveal anything to support 
your author’s assertion. 

The Provisional Field Service Regu- 
lations for Artillery (1919), Titre I, 
Chapitre I, state that the réle of the 
artillery in battle is not one of isola- 
tion, but one of assistance in a maneu- 
ver, in conjunction with other arms, 
principally the Infantry. Article IV, 
1—‘‘Its [artillery] principal réle is 
direct support of the Infantry.’’ Titre 
V, Chapitre II, Art. II 105—‘‘The ar- 
tillery cannot work efficiently unless 
in close liaison with the Infantry, for 
whose assistance it fires.’’ 

The author’s frank examination of 
the principles that led to what he calls 
the adoption of the French method is 
decidedly misleading. The French 
‘*75’’ was perfected in 1896 as a reply 
to the appearance of the German 
**77,’’ and was adopted by the French 
army the following year. The princi- 
ples of its employment have naturally 
progressed with modern ideas on the 
employment of artillery. The basic 


principles of its fire as emp! ed dur. 
ing the World War and as now taught 
differ very little from the Provisions! 
Regulations of 1910, as modifies by the 
regulations of 1913. More “ the 
employment of artillery in mass as 
preparation for Infantry attacks was 


a natural outgrowth of trench warfare. 
and began to be employed by al! com. 
batants, primarily the Germans. as 
soon as the fronts became stabilized 

With the author’s sweeping state. 
ments concerning the morale of the 
French army, I am not concerned. | 
do not see its connection with a pro- 
posed policy for the American Army 
There is one thought that needs com 
ment; the statement that the French 
soldier has no liking for his rifle. no 
real training in marksmanship, ete. | 
know of but one instance of-the em- 
ployment of effective rifle fire by 
American troops in the late war, that 
of the 38th Infantry at Mezy, in July, 
1918. Otherwise the American soldier 
was no better rifleman, and had no 
more love for his rifle than any other 
soldier of any of the combatant ar- 
mies. I remember many instances of 
men going into action utterly ignor- 
ant of the employment of the rifle, due 
to the fact that they had been trained 
with a different model than that with 
which the unit they were allotted to 
was armed, or else they had not been 
trained at all. 

Your author also states further on 
that the American soldier comes from 
a young and vigorous nation with con- 
stantly inereasing man-power. He 
must remember that it takes eighteen 
years for a man to reach the age where 
he is physically able to stand the rigors 
of a campaign. No high birth rate, no 
wealth of resource or vigorous spirit 
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can jusiity the throwing away of lives 


in “taking echanees.’? The assault of 


even lightly intrenched troops, armed 
with modern weapons, without thor- 
ough artillery preparation is a 


“chance.’ Germany took too many 
chances of that type, and all her prep- 
arations and high birth rate did not 
save her army from degenerating into 
amob. And the flag-wavers must bear 
in mind that it was this influenza-rid- 
den, discouraged, undisciplined, under- 
fed mob, that the American Army was 
fighting. It was not the German army 
of 1914 

The writer of ‘‘ American Infantry 
and Artillery’’ eannot identify the oe- 
easion when Ameriean generals and 
staff wasted valuable American lives by 
assault without artillery preparation. 
I cannot remember a day of fighting 
but what some attack broke down with 
heavy losses, beeause the artillery was 
not up, or not properly employed. The 
writer of the article does know that it 
was the Ameriean Infantryman, run- 
ning far away from all artillery sup- 
port—I’ll say, we ran—that eut the 
German communications, routed the 
German army, and ended the war. 


This is bunk. The German army 
was ruined by four years of fighting, 
and by enemy propaganda combined 
with an empty stomach, a combination 
that will ruin any soldier. The Ameri- 
can doughboy was one factor in the 
many causes for the defeat of Ger- 
many, and only one. The British 
Navy did its part, and so did the bat- 
tle of Verdun. 

Now then, why have I said all this? 
Because I am a firm believer in na- 
tional defense, because I am the avow- 
ed enemy of any flag-waving concern- 
ing the achievements of the American 


Army in the late war and because the 
more we pat ourselves on the back, the 
more we weaken the cause of adequate 
preparation for the defense of our 
eountry. 

**Look how we licked Germany! We 
don’t need to spend any money on an 
Army!’’ Yes, look how we licked Ger- 
many. What waste of blood and treas- 
ure, what a scandal of inefficiency from 
top to bottom, what a rotten mess the 
whole thing was! And all to lick, with 
the assistance of every major power in 
the world, a nation already worn by 
four years of war. 

Leonarp H. Nason, 
Lieut., Cav.-Res., U. S. A. 
Biarritz, France. 
® 
Wasting No Shots 


While a shooting party was out for a 
day’s sport a raw young sportsman was 
observed taking aim at a pheasant run- 
ning along the ground. 

As it is unsportsmanlike to shoot a 
bird on the ground, a companion shouted: 
“Hi, there, never shoot a running bird!” 

“What do you take me for you idiot?” 
came the reply. “Can’t you see I’m wait- 
ing till it stops?” 


Twenty-fifth Infantry Subscribes 
for Bay in Doughboy Stadium 


MONG the other contributions to 
the Recreation Center Project at 
Fort Benning, Ga., is that for a bay in 
Doughboy Stadium contributed by the 
25th Infantry, stationed at Nogales 
and Douglas, Arizona, and command- 
ed by Col. A. J. Dougherty. With 
this addition there remain only four 
bays that have not been subseribed for. 
The additions to the fund since last re- 
port have been as follows: 


BAYS AND BOXES 


Previously acknowledged... $55,165.27 
25th Infantry, bay... |-—-: 1,000.00 
Col. Frank S. Cocheu, box... 100.00 
391st Infantry, box. fe ectecetion 100.00 
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363d Infantry, box 100.00 
352d Infantry, box 100.00 
147th Infantry, box 100.00 
298th Infantry, box 100.00 
124th Infantry, box 100.00 


Total $56,865.27 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIPS IN OFFICERS’ CLUB 








Previously acknowledged $9,320.00 
Col. Geo. F. Baltzell 10.00 
Lieut. Thos. M. Brinkley 10.00 
Lt. Col. Francis C. Endicott 10.00 
Capt. Edward G. Herlihy 10.00 
Lieut. Frank L. McCoy 10.00 
Lt. Col. Daniel A. Nolan 10.00 
Capt. Clarence R. Peck 10.00 
Col. Howard C. Price 10.00 
Lieut. Geo. L. Potter 10.00 
Capt. Senius J. Raymond 10.00 
Capt. Joseph J. Schmidt 10.00 
Col. Frederick B. Shaw 10.00 
Lt. Col. Asa L. Singleton 10.00 
Capt. Elmer F. Wallender 10.00 
Col. Ezekiel J. Williams 10.00 
Lt. Col. Will D. Wills 10.00 
Col. John W. Wright 10.00 

Total $9,490.00 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Previously acknowledged $3,915.77 
315th Infantry 32.00 


Total $3,947.77 


SUMMARY 
Bays and Boxes 
Memberships, Officers’ Club 
Contributions 


$56,865.27 
9,490.00 
3,947.77 


Total $70,303.04 


I 


Fisherman’s Luck 


_ A devoted disciple of Isaak Walton had 
just caught a big northern pike, the big- 
gest he had ever landed in his long and 
busy life. He was elated; he was crazed 
with joy, so he telegraphed his wife: “I 
got one; it weighs seven pounds, and it is 
a beauty.” 

The following was the answer he re- 
ceived: “So have I; weighs ten pounds; 
not a beauty—looks like you. Come 
home.” 

® 


New Books 


MAKERS oF Navat Trapition. By Car- 
roll S. Alden, head of the Depart- 
ment of English, United States 
































Naval Academy, and Ra 
President of Worcester P 
Institute. Boston; Ginn & (‘5 
Cloth, 8vo, 332 pages, il! 
Price, $1.56. 
The greater part of this book is ¢ 
voted to biographies of America’ 
great naval leaders: Jones, Deecaty) 
MacDonough, Perry, Maury, Dahlygrey 
Farragut, Porter, Luce, Mahan, Dewey 
and Sampson. <A_ very interesting 
chapter deals with the Navy’s part i) 
the World War, and another with th 
The 
style of the book is most pleasing and 
a reading of the volume wil! give on 
at once a good general idea of the 
Navy’s history. 
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accomplishments since the war. 


Memories or LonG Aco. By Lt. Col 
O. H. Hein, U. S. A., Ret. New 
York; G. P. Putnams Sons, 1925 
Cloth, 8vo, 310 pages. Price, $3.75 
An autobiography of this cavalry 

officer, West Point graduate of 1870, 

gives incidents in the life of the ‘Old 

Army’’ on the western frontier, at 

West Point, Fort Leavenworth, and 

other stations. The author was com- 

mandant of cadets at West Point, 1897- 

1901, and was one of the founders of 

the United States Cavalry Association 

British Ligut INFANTRY IN THE 15TH 
Century. By Col. J. F. C. Fuller. 
British Army. London; Hutchinson 
& Co., 1925. Cloth, 8vo, 255 pages 
Price, 10s 6d. 
This book serves as an introduction 

to another volume by the same author. 

‘‘Sir John Moore’s System of Train- 

ing.’’ It is of special value to students 

of military operations in America be- 
fore and during the American Revolu- 
tion. No true British Light Infantry 
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existed at the opening of the century, 
hut its necessity became apparent dur- 
‘ng the Seven Years’ War. From that 
time on there was a gradual change in 
the Infantry, and this volume traces 
the changes from Frederick the Great’s 
evstem of organization and tactics to 
the true British system. 
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Spark PHOTOGRAPHY AND ITs APPLICA- 
vox 10 SoME PRoBLEMS IN BALLIs- 
rics. By Philip P. Quayle, Assis- 
tant Physicist, Bureau of Standards. 
Washington; Government Printing 
Office, 1925. Paper, 12mo, 40 pages, 
illustrations. Priee, 20 cents. 

This is a most interesting treatise 
of photography of bullets in flight. Il- 
lustrations are profuse showing bullets 
fred from rifle and pistol at various 
stages in flight following the explo- 
sion. By this method of photography 
the sound waves are recorded on the 
plate, and it is interesting to note that 
a sound wave is not only produced at 
the muzzle of the weapon, but also at 
the breech, a facet which demonstrates 
the futility of attempting to silence a 
revolver or pistol by attaching various 
contraptions to the muzzle. 
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Tue Great Pacirric War. By Hector 
Bywater. Boston; Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. Cloth, 8vo, 317 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 
This student of strategy furnishes 
his conception of how a war in the Pa- 
cific between the United States and 
Japan would be fought in 1931, the 
year he arbitrarily sets for a clash of 
arms. It is indeed refreshing to know 
that just before the ‘‘curtain’’ every- 
thing turns out nicely, and America 
survives. 
The imaginative mind of the writer 
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takes his reader through the strategy 
and the tactical events: of both naval 
and military operations, 
them in detail. He bases the conduct 
of the war upon material existing to- 
day supplementing it by that which he 
considers would be provided in the five 
years from date to the time war was 
declared. He adheres to known facts 
with an accuracy that makes this book 
more than a flight of faney. It is a 
eareful study which remains in the 
realm of possibility. His methods of 
strategical conduct of naval and mili- 
tary operations at least offer one solu- 
tion to the question: ‘‘How would a 
war between the United States and 
Japan be conducted?’’ This is the first 
book in English which treats of the 
subject, though at least two have ap- 
peared in Japan. 


deseribing 


Mr. Bywater imagines war is pro- 
voked by the Japanese military party, 
which is in danger of overthrow by the 
radical elements, and takes the only 
chance it has of breaking the power of 
the ‘‘mob’’ by shifting the thought of 
the nation to an external ‘‘enemy.”’ 

Before the declaration of war a Jap- 
anese merchant ship mysteriously ex- 
plodes in the Panama Canal, render- 
ing the canal useless. The Philippine 
Islands and Guam fall into Japanese 
hands shortly after war is declared. 
Mine fields are laid off Hawaii and off 
San Diego by Japanese. Submarines 
attack the Pacific Coast, and air raids 
are made on California cities. The 
American Atlantic fleet is required to 
proceed to the Pacific via Cape Horn. 

An American expedition is sent to 
the Bonin Islands, south of Japan, 
and it is unsuccessful. <A year after 
war was declared an American fleet 
won its first vietory over a Japanese 
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squadron in the Southern Pacific. An 
insurrection im Hawaii is quelled. An 
American expedition effects a landing 
at Truk Island, southeast of Guam. In 
the meantime Japan is having troubles 
in China. Other islands near Truk are 
occupied by American forees. With 
these naval bases the American fleet is 
able to challenge the Japanese fleet. 
After a desperate naval battle near 
Yap Island the Japanese navy suffers 
heavy losses. 

The last few months of the war are 
filled with Japanese reverses: the Chi- 
nese overrun Manchuria, Sakhalin sur- 
renders to Russia, Guam and the Phil- 
ippines are re-taken by American ex- 
peditionary forces—and Japan sues 
for peace. 

Thus ends the fictitious war with no 
benefit to either nation, and therein lies 
the strongest argument against a war 
between Japan and the United States. 
Therein also is suggested a lesson in 
unpreparedness, for the United States 
suffered severe losses despite the gal- 
lantry of its fighting persennel because 
of the lack of adequate precautions 
against such a contingency. 

The Book Department, U. S. Infan- 
try Association, can supply these books, 
or any others published, at list prices, 
post paid. 

® 

Reply to Article on 
the Reserve Corps 
Epiror, INFANTRY JOURNAL: 

HE article, ‘‘How Goud Is the Re- 

serve Corps?’’ contained in the 
September number is interesting, but 
there are important and controlling 
facts that affected the situation cited 
which seem to have totally passed by 
the notice of the author. 








All his observations are }) 


d upon 
certain events in the Ni: 


( ‘Orps 


Area. What the physical, bisiness o 
industrial facts are there, do not 
know. But it is easy for some of ys 
in the Eighth Corps Area to see cor. 


tain, what I term above, ‘: 
and controlling’’ faets, and | 
if they or something like them 
apply to the Ninth Corps Area 

These important and controlling 
facts are many, but at least these ap- 
ply: ' 

1. Generally speaking, an able man 
is a busy man, his first duty is to his 
business. 

2. Has then the summer training 
camp been arranged so as to dove-tail 
in and harmonize with the calls of that 
business duty? 

3. Has the arrangement of corres. 
pondence courses kept in view the 
major call of business? 

4. Are the summer training camp 
and the correspondence courses fitted 
to suit civilian business, or is it ex- 
pected that this last shall conform to 
it? 

5. Are those in charge of the plan- 
ning, and administration of the camps 
and courses imbued with ‘‘Instrue- 
tor’s’’ idea that ‘‘There is much good 
in the Reserve Corps idea,’’ or do they 
really and actually understand, as 
alert officers are learning, that the Re- 
serve Corps is the Army of the United 
States, and the Regular establishment 
only the instrueting and administering 
branch of that Army? 

If these five questions are correctly 
propounded and honestly answered 
there need be little difficulty in dis- 
covering some of the necessary corree- 
tions. 

From the first principle and the next 
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three following questions above, it fol- 
lows that instruetion and training 
must be fitted to suit the civilian call- 


ing, not viee versa. It is a rifle with 
a bayonet on the end of it, not a 
bayonet backed up with a rifle attached 


that the Infantry fights with. 
So here, both the summer camps and 
the correspondence courses must suit 


civilian ealls. 
SUMMER CAMPS 


It follows that summer camps held 
at hot unseasonable times and places 
are self-defeating. 

Most of the States contain moun- 
tains or seacoast, affording natural 
summer resorts. The civilian goes on 
his vacation in the summer, not other- 
wise. The attempt to send Reserve of- 
ficers to training camps at other times, 
what does it amount to—abnormal, un- 
usual, only profitable in the excep- 
tional case. 

The able man is the busy man, he 
cannot go to training camp except at 
vacation time. The man who goes to 
training camp at other times has some 
exceptional reason, or is not the able 
man. 

It is useful and fit enough to assign 
for training with troops such Reserve 
officers as through the year can take 
a training period, but that is the ex- 
ception. 

For the able and usual man, then, 
vacation time being the only time 
available, what must be done to cause 
him to forego his vaeation and take 
training? The thing answers itself. 
Make the training a vacation. That 
only means to cease the effort to send 
officers to Fort Sill, Okla., and Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, for training in 
July, August and September as we do 
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in the Eighth Corps Area. No sane 


man can view these places as vacation 
grounds at that time of the year. It 
would be better to send one-half as 
many to Fort Logan, Colo. There, 
when Saturday noon arrived, a trip 
through the Estes Park for that after- 
noon and Sunday. would result in re- 
freshed and stimulated student. 

Fort Sill and Fort Sam Houston at- 
tract nothing but the military enthusi- 
ast, of whom there are few; the of- 
ficer of the highest sense of patriotic 
duty of whom there are fewer, and the 
governmental or other employee who 
expects two pay checks for the same 
period, of whom, we hope, there are 
fewest. 

In fine, the summer training camp 
must appeal as a vacation, or your 
able, usual, busy man will not attend. 

Whose is the fault of the present 
situation is immaterial, unless his 
presence is still blocking progress? 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Summer is the time to expect civil- 
ians to take a vocational as dis- 
tinguished from vacational training. 
The correspondence course is an avo- 
cational course. The vocation is the 
busy man’s business, the Reserve his 
avocation. Why, then, in the name of 
common sense are the correspondence 
courses shut for the summer? 

The answer is, that personnel is not 
then available. 

The reply is that other duties, staff, 
garrison, recreational ought then to be 
closed. 

The main duty of the regular estab- 
lishment is to teach the Reserve. 

If there is one officer left in the 
Army he ought to be teaching the Re- 

(Concluded on page 602) 
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Doughboy Stadium Dedicated 

N the presence of a distinguished as- 
| semblage of guests, the huge mem- 
orial of the Infantry, Doughboy Stad- 
ium was consecrated to the memory of 
the Infantry dead on October 17. 

The Chief of Infantry and the 
Deputy Chief of Staff headed the list— 
doughboys both. Accompanying them 
from Washington were the Quarter- 
master General and the Chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service. Brig. Gen. 
LeRoy Eltinge, old-time cavalryman 
now commanding the 8th Brigade, and 
the most recent graduate of the School, 
was at Benning for the oceasion. Brig. 
Gen. Alfred W. Bjornstad, former as- 
sistant commandant and the 
originators of the recreation project, 
traveled down from Omaha, especially 
for the event. 

Representing the legislative depart- 
ment of the government, Congressman 
W. C. Wright, representative from 
Georgia and a sincere friend of the 
Infantry School, made the long trip 
from the national capital. Dr. Thorn- 
well Jacobs, president of Oglethorpe 
University, attended to bring the felici- 
tations of the educational world. In- 
dustrial activities were represented by 
Mr. F. J. Robinson, of Savannah, Ga., 
general passenger agent of the Central 
of Georgia Railway. Mayor Homer 
Dimon cf Columbus, Ga., headed a 
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delegation of social and eivie 


eaders 
from the loeal city, supporters of Bey 
ning, life members in the officers’ ely 
and box-holders in the Stadium 

Until the last minute it was hoped 
that the newly appointed Seeretary o 
War, Hon. Dwight F. Davis, a leading 
American sportsman, might be present. 
but the sudden crush of his new duties 
prevented. He sent, however, the fo 
lowing message of greeting: 


I am extremely sorry that I cannot 
go to Fort Benning to take part in the 
ceremonies dedicating the splendid 
memorial erected in honor of the In 
fantry soldiers who have given thei 
lives in the service of their country 
Every dollar for this memorial has 
been given by the rank and file of th 
Infantry and their friends. It is not 
only a magnificent memorial to those 
who have passed through the gates but 
a monument to the patriotism and 
esprit de corps of the living dough- 
boys who have given our Infantry such 
a glorious history. I am glad of the 
opportunity to send my greetings and 
express my great admiration for the 
men whose sacrifices have made this 
memorial possible. 


Ceremonies dedicating the Stadium 
commenced with a formal march-in by 
the tactical units of troops stationed at 
the Infantry School—the 29th Infan- 
try, the 24th Infantry, 83d Field Ar 
tillery, 15th Tank Battalion, marching 
to the alternate playing of the hands 
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of the 24th and 29th Infantry regi- 
ments. The troops formed a mass in 
front of the eenter of the north stand 
where the distinguished guests were 
seated, and the Infantry and Ogle- 
thorpe teams. marched into the inter- 
val between the formations. 

All present engaged in the singing of 
“Follow Me,’’ the Infantry hymn com- 
posed and written at Fort Benning by 
Capt. George L. King. Then the 
troops dispersed to their allotted seats 
in the stands, and the players and the 
hands proceeded to the open east end 
of the Stadium where three flag poles 
stood bare of bunting. Above the bays 
on the econerete stands fluttered flags 
with the names of the contributing In- 
fantry regiments, dotted here and 
there with a red for an Artillery unit 
and a yellow for the United States 
Cavalry Association. But the taller 
poles at the end were unadorned. 

Before the highest, central pole, a 
little group congregated and Gen. Rob- 
ert H. Allen raised the big flag bearing 
the name: ‘‘Doughboy Stadium.’’ The 
visiting Oglethorpe players were es- 
corted to the second bare pole where 
they ran up the flag of their university 
to the strains of the Oglethorpe colle- 
giate song, played by the 29th Infan- 
try band. Following this, the dough- 
boy team pulled on high the Infantry 
flag, while the 24th Intantry band 
played ‘‘Hail! Hail! the Gang’s All 
Here !”’ 

Next the assembled field musie of the 
post massed in front of the court of 
honor for the distinguished guests as 
the latter moved to their places in the 
boxes. Ruffles were sounded for the 
Chief of Infantry, followed by ‘‘ Hail 
to the Chief!’’ played by the 29th In- 
fantry band. 


Brief speeches were then made ac- 
cording to the following program : 

Invocation: Chaplain J. T. Debar 
deleben. 

Remarks: Brig. Gen. Briant H. 
Wells, Cominandant, introducing the 
Chief of Infantry. 

Address: Maj. Gen. Robert H. Al 
len, Chief of Infantry. 

The speaking being over, the fieid 
captains met in mid-field, the coin was 
tossed, the referee’s whistle blew and 
the game was on. 

For this dedicatory game, the Infan- 
try had selected the ‘‘Stormy Petrels’’ 
of Oglethorpe University in token of 
the long and lasting friendship be 
tween the two institutions. Almost 
ever since football has been played at 
the junction of the Upatoi and the 
Chattahoochee, Oglethorpe has sent 
down splendid teams with fine fighting 
spirit and notable sportsmanship. 
Their phenomenal strength this season 
made them also logical opponents for 
the Infantry who had been sweeping 
hostile elevens backward in prelimi- 
nary games with almost too great an 
ease: Stetson College of Florida, 51-7: 
Loyola College of New Orleans, 45-0; 
Fort MePherson, 32-7; and Transyl- 
vania, 33-0. 

In the thrilling contest which fol- 
lowed, the Infantry players celebrated 
their passage from the entrée clashes 
to the main course of the season by dis- 
playing splendid football against their 
exceptionally strong opponents, win- 
ning by the score of 27-7. 

@ 


Two Courses Begin at Benning 


The Infantry School is now in full oper- 
ation with three classes undergoing in- 
struction. The advanced class was the 
first to report, followed by the company 
officers’ and the refresher classes. 

The company officers’ class is composed 
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of captains and first lieutenants of the 
Regular Army, two officers from the 
Cuban Army and one Philippine Con- 
stabulary officer. The officers of this 
class, for the most part, are required to 
live in Columbus, Ga. 

The refresher class is smaller than 
usual, consisting only of five colonels. 
This course will terminate on Decem- 
ber 5. 

® 


The 7th Infantry at Camp Lewis 
2d Lieut. Harold F. Christian, 
7th Infantry 


N one of the most successful train- 

ing periods in the history of the 7th 
Infantry last summer the regiment 
faced and ereditably completed a dif- 
ficult task. The high morale of the 
troops, as evidenced by the splendid 
athletic record and perfect discipline, 
and the results obtained, as evidenced 
by the commendation of the command- 
ing general of the 3d Division and sub- 


ordinate commanders, form a record of 


























which 
proud. 


any regiment could 

The summer training peri 
regiment, then under the co: 
Col. Willey Howell, began with 
problem in troop transportat 
May 29, when the first battalion 
headquarters company were | 


Camp Lewis, Wash., from t home 
station at Vancouver Barracks }) 
motor truck. The problem served th, 
double purpose of movmg the troops 


from their permanent station to Cam 
Lewis, a distance of 145 miles, and oj 
again demonstrating the practicab 
of transporting Infantry troops }y 
truck. The trucks returned to Van 
eouver and brought the remainder of 
the regiment to camp on June 2. Th 
regimental transportation arrived sey 
eral days later, making the trip in six 
days. 





The 7th Infantry Band in the Tacoma Stadium on July 4 
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An »novation in the training camps 
of the Ninth Corps Area this year is 
the “associate unit’’ system; so the 
Seventh was faced with the problem of 
receiving and earing for about 500 
eolleze students of the R. O. T. C., 
who were to be in eamp for six weeks. 
The period from June 1 until June 12 
was spent in preparing the barracks 
and grounds for the eadets, so that on 
June 12, when the camp opened, the 


young men found awaiting them clean 
barracks and the best messes that the 
7th Infantry could muster. (Note—A 
description of the associated training 
plan is diseussed in an article in this 
issue.—Ed.) 

Programs for the entertainment of 
the cadets were arranged under the 
supervision of Chaplain O. I. Clampitt, 
attached to the 7th Infantry. Weekly 
dances were held at the hostess house, 
to which hundreds of young society 
girls from surrounding cities were in- 
vited. A trip by truck convoy to Mt. 
Rainier was arranged for the cadets. 
As a result of this camp, the regiment 
had the pleasure of seeing five hun- 
dred young men return to their homes 
throughout the corps area ardent 
boosters for the Army, and for the 7th 
Infantry in particular. 

Company I, 7th Infantry, command- 
ed by Capt. Henry W. Edmonds, was 
awarded the silver loving cup given 
to the best associate organization of 
the R. 0. T. C. camp. This cup was 
competed for by units from the 10th 
Field Artillery, 6th Engineers, and 
llth Cavalry, as well as the 7th In- 
fantry. 

Even before the R. 0. T. C. camp 
had closed, the officers of the first regi- 
ment of the Organized Reserves had 
reported to the regiment for two 


weeks’ training. This regiment, the 
38lst Infantry, commanded by Col. 
William A. Aird, is composed of of- 
ficers from Portland, Oregon, and 
vicinity. The 38lst was followed in 
turn by the 382d Infantry, command- 
ed by Col. C. Abrams, and composed 
of officers from Salem, Oregon, and 
vicinity. The last organization to be 
trained by the 7th was the 383d In- 
fantry, commanded by Lieut. Col. 
H. W. Meyers, and composed of of- 
ficers from the vicinity of Puget 
Sound. 

Officers of each regiment of the Or- 
ganized Reserves expressed themselves 
as having obtained more and better 
training this year than in any other 
Reserve camp which they had previous- 
ly attended. All officers were loud in 
their praise of the 7th Infantry, being 
especially gratified at the way in which 
they were received into the social life 
of the regiment. Col. Frank J. Mor- 
row, who assumed command of the 
7th on June 30, has been the re- 
cipient of numerous letters from va- 
rious officers, thanking him and the 
regiment for the courtesy and consid- 
eration shown them in addition to the 
efficient way in which the training pro- 
gram was carried out. 

In connection with the training of 
the R. O. T. C. and Organized Re- 
serves, the 7th Infantry enjoyed a 
highly instructive training period for 
its own personnel. Combined ma- 
neuvers with tanks, artillery, cavalry 
and air service were held. The Chief 
of Infantry’s combat problem was 
fired with excellent results, and the 
supplementary rifle season, heretofore 
fired at Vancouver, was completed at 
Camp Lewis. 

While the regiment as a whole was 
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viving itself to the training of eivilian 
Mount and future officers, the regi- 
mental baseball team, coached by Ist 
Lieut. Edmund B. Sebree, was busy 
the championship over all 
service teams in the Northwest. The 
team was selected in May from ma- 
terial displayed in an inter-company 
The team has 


winning 


championship series. 
played, during the summer, teams rep- 
resenting the 10th Field Artillery, 6th 
Engineers, 11th Cavalry, 4th Infantry, 
44 Division Special Troops and the 
rk. 0. T. C., or, in other words, every 
soldier team in the Northwest. Of all 
these games, the 7th lost only one, 
that to the 10th Field Artillery. The 
10th was defeated by the doughboys 
twice out of three games played, how- 
ever; and the eup for the summer 
of Camp Lewis was 
awarded to the 7th Infantry at a 
divisional review, by Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, division commander. 

Not content with winning the cham- 
pionship of Camp Lewis, the 7th 
challenged the champions of the 13th 
Naval District, the Pacifie Coast Tor- 
pedo Station from Keyport, Washing- 
ton. The Torpedo Station team had 
not been defeated by a service team 
and had therefore earned the undis- 
puted championship of the Navy in the 
Northwest. Two games between the 
Navy and Army teams were played at 
Keyport in July, resulting in a win 
ior each team. The third game was 
played at Camp Lewis on Aug. 8, the 
Infantry team winning, 18-11. 

The 7th is fortunate in having 
one of the most excellent military 
bands in the Army. This band, and 
the drum and bugle corps which forms 
a part of it, have become so popular 
in the vieinity of Camp Lewis that it 


championship 
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is impossible for it to fulfill the de- 
mands made upon it. The band played 
for the huge patriotic and military 
tournament held at Tacoma on July 
4, and received the plaudits of the 
city. Warrant Officer Arthur S. 
Haynes is the leader of the band, and 
is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing musicians in the Army. During 
the war, Mr. Haynes led the General 
Headquarters (General Pershing’s) 
band in France. 

As a reward for the efforts displayed 
by the men of the regiment in making 
the summer training a success, two 
week-ends were spent Mount 
Rainier, the beautiful snoweapped 
mountain which guards Camp Lewis. 
There are few more wonderful trips in 
America than the one to Rainier Na- 
tional Park, and the 7th earned a 
well deserved treat when the trip was 
made. The regiment returned to Van- 
couver Barracks the first week in Sep- 
tember. 


on 


® 


Two Infantry Generals Retire 


The retirements from active service of 
Major Generals George B. Duncan and 
William H. Johnston were announced in 
October. Both of these distinguished of- 
ficers are Infantrymen with enviable rec- 
ords in the Army. General Duncan began 
his career as a commissioned officer with 
the 9th Infantry, and General Johnston 
with the 16th Infantry. Both commanded 
divisions in the World War. The Infantry 
is proud of them and the records they 
have made in the annals of the Army. 


® 


20th Infantry Wins 
Championship 


R the second consecutive year the 
Demonstration Battalion at the 
Field Artillery School, the 3d Battal- 
ion, 20th Infantry, won the Fort Sill 
baseball championship. The large sil- 
ver trophy was retained by the dough- 
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Pvt. Ist Cl. Arthur A. Jones, Pvt. 1st Cl. Arthur M. Driscoll, Pvt. ist Cl. Steven J 
Woltman, Pvt. 1st Cl. Joseph A. Allen. Back row—Sgt. George Boyles, Corp. Basi! 1 
Wiseman, Corp. William Harrold, Pvt. 1st Cl. William Andrews 


boys only after a close race in the 
league, and it was not until the final 
and decisive game with the Colored 
Detachment team was taken—by the 
score of 5 to 2—that the bunting was 
theirs. The Infantry representatives 
at Fort Sill have made an enviable ree- 
ord at the Field Artillery School in 
all branches of. athleties. 
® 
8th Infantry’s Activities 

HE 8th Infantry, parts of which 

are stationed at Fort Sereven and 
Fort Moultrie, has of late been play- 
ing a prominent part in the local af- 
fairs in the vicinity of its stations. In 
September, on the occasion of the open- 
ing of Trans-Atlantie freight service 
by the Carolina Company, at which 
there were many distinguished guests, 
various phases of troop training were 
demonstrated. Again on October 7, at 
the dedication of the Savannah River 
bridge the 8th Infantry played a con- 


spicious role in the ceremonies. Th 
success of their efforts is evidenced by 
a very complimentary letter from th 


Savannah Board of Trade. 
Congressman Thomas 8S. MeMill: 
of Charleston, visited Ft. Moultri: 
October 2. He was told of some o 
difficulties under which the Army 
laboring now and shown some 0 
buildings on the post upon which i 


being done such work as can be paid 
for. Mr. MeMillan expressed himsel! 


or 


as being in complete sympathy wit! 


the efforts being made by the Arm) 


and declared all measures looking t 


ward improvement of conditions for 


the military personnel will receive b 
support. 

At this time when the matter of na 
tional defense is before the public ey 


s 


) 


this type of activity will do muc 


towards showing the public just wha 
the Infantry is doing for nationa 
security. Support of the Infantry As 
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<eiation through aetivities on the part 


of its branches will aid in this work, 
gs well as assist in the maintenance of 
high professional standards through 
the dissemination of pertinent articles 
of information and discussion of mili- 


tary subjects. 

By the very nature of things insti- 
tutions cannot just passively exist. 
They must go forward or backward. It 
is the duty of Infantry officers to keep 
the Infantry branch a living and pro- 
gressive thing. This cannot be ac- 
complished by just letting things run. 
Active interest such as that shown by 
the Eighth Infantry will accomplish 
this end. 


® 


Infantry School News 


The popular weekly at the Infantry 
School celebrated its third anniversary by 
a special edition on September 11. The 
News is doing a good work, and its edi- 
torial and managerial staff are to be con- 
gratulated on the splendid results attained 
in the publication of the best service 
school periodical in the Army. The IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL wishes it further success. 


® 


Philippine Scouts as Marksmen 
HE Third Battalion, 45th Infantry 
(P. S.), under the command of 

Maj. Vicente Lim, recently made a rec- 
ord in target practice which is the best 
ever made in the Philippine Depart- 
ment by any Infantry battalion and 
compares favorably with the best ree- 
ords made by American troops. 

An average score of 294.5 was made, 

a record which is more pronounced 
when compared with the firing results 
of previous years. The 45th Infantry 

(P. S.), has always been among the 

best in the service in rifle firing and 
has made many excellent records in 
past years, particularly in 1924. This 
year’s record of the 3d Battalion sur- 





passes last year’s battalion and regi- 
mental results by an average of prac- 
tically ten points per man. 

A “‘uniform high standard of in- 
struction’’ was the key-note of the bat- 
talion’s training. The records show 
the wisdom of this policy, each com- 
pany having practically the same num- 
ber of experts, sharpshooters and 
marksmen. Only one man in the bat- 
talion failed to qualify, missing his 
marksman badge by two points. Twice 
as many men made experts this year 
compared with last year; the number 
of sharpshooters for both years is the 
same, and the number of marksmen 
this year compared with last is less 
than one-half. 

Every available man in the battal- 
ion took part in the firing. No report 
is complete without full data on the 
men who failed to fire and the reasons 
therefor. Seven men failed to fire, 
five of whom were on detached service, 
with the remaining two sick and act- 
ually in the hospital. All seven men 
are excellent shots and if present 
would have raised the average still 
higher. No man, aside from the men 
above stated, was excused from firing 
for any purpose whatsoever. In fact, 
eight men in the battalion, who were 
to participate as athletes in the Far 
Eastern Olympic games and who were 
needed in Manila, fired ahead of time 

in a separate group, finishing just in 
time to begin athletic training. High 
score for enlisted men was made by 
Sergeant Cabading, Co. K; Capt. C. 8. 
Gilbert and 2d Lieut. R. V. Murphy 
were tied for first place among the 
officers. 

Companies I, K, and L are com- 
manded by Captains Heard, Gilbert, 
and Stanley, respectively. 
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Various Organization Day 
Celebrations 
HE selection for organization days 
in the various Infantry regiments 
seemed to have favored the fall months, 
and in September and October many 
of these regiments celebrated ‘‘their 
days.”’ 
16TH INFANTRY 
Sixteenth Infantry Day was cele- 
brated on October 5, at Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. Brig. Gen. Preston 
Brown and Col. Stanley H. Ford, made 
stirring addresses to the assembled 
regiment. The presentation of the re- 
cruits of the regiment to the colors, 
and the retirement honors paid to Mas- 
ter Sgt. Walter L. Mulligan after thir- 
ty years’ service were important events 
on the day’s program. The date, Octo- 
ber 5, was selected by the 16th Infan- 
try, for on this date the regiment, in 
1918, was the only unit in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive which was able to 
take its assigned objectives and to hold 
them. In addition to the military pro- 
gram a football game between the 16th 
Infantry’s eleven and the team from 
Miller Field, a vaudeville entertain- 
ment and dancing were among the 
events. 
3D INFANTRY 
At Fort Snelling, Minn., on Septem- 
ber 21, the 3d Infantry commemorated 
the anniversary of the participation of 
the regiment in the capture of Mon- 
terey, Mexico, in the Mexican War. 
The former members of the regiment 
reviewed the ‘‘old command’’ in the 
opening exercises. Following this the 
formal program was held. Col. W. E. 
Welsh, commanding officer, opened the 
oceasion by extending the greetings of 
the regiment to the visitors. The presi- 
dent of the 3d Infantry Veterans’ As- 


sociation, Mr. John C. Younye. gave a 
brief talk, preceded by a historica 
sketch of the regiment by Lieut, (| 
E. M. Norton. The troops were they 
presented to the colors by 
Welsh. 


A barbecue dinner, athletic contests, 
a pavement dance and other events 
made the day one long to be remem. 
bered in the 3d Infantry. The pro. 
gram of events contained the photo. 
graph of Mr. Amasa Clark, born oy 
Sept. 3, 1825, the oldest surviving ver 
eran of the 3d Infantry. As a member 
of the 3d Infantry he participated in 
the various battles of the Mexican cam. 
paign. 


( ‘olone! 


42D INFANTRY 
September 28, the organization day 
of the 42d Infantry, was duly cele- 
brated at Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone 
At 9.00 a. m. the regiment formed 
on the parade ground and a 
mental review was held. After the 
completion of the review the regiment 
moved to previously designated places 
on the baseball diamond in front of the 
grandstand, where a very interesting 

program was carried out. 


regi- 


The first number on the program was 
the playing of the 42d Infantry song. 
‘*Echoes of Borinquen.’’ Chaplain 
Carroll then delivered the invocation. 
This was followed by a selection by the 
band entitled ‘‘Exeerpts from Porto 
Rican Airs,’’ and gladdened the hearts 
of the stalwart Porto Rican soldiers 
who are particularly susceptible to 
their own music. 

Colonel Knabenshue then spoke 4 
few words, after greeting the officers 
and men of the regiment in Spanish. 
The colonel came from his quarters to 
take part in the ceremonies at consid- 
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erable physieal effort, he having under- 


sone three operations a short time 
hack, and still being marked sick in 
quarters. Colonel Knabenshue stated 
that the 42d Infantry was the best 


regiment he had ever been in contact 
with in his twenty-seven years’ service, 
and that the esprit and morale were 
such as to plaee the organization in 
high place in the Army. Its accom- 
plishments in the face of the diffieul- 
ties met with, entitled the 42d Infan- 
try to a most prominent place in the 
naded of the history of American 
arms. 

At the conelusion of Colonel Kna- 
benshue’s short talk, the regiment 
broke into a burst of spontaneous ap- 
plause whieh demonstrated clearly the 
place of the regimental commander in 
the hearts of his men. The band next 
played ‘‘La Borinquena,’’ the national 
Porto Riean air. That composition, 
played by Porto Ricans, is said by 
many to be as distinetive and much 
more beautiful than two-thirds of the 
European national airs. 

First Set. Julio Rodriguez of Com- 
pany E, and the senior first sergeant 
of the regiment, then read a brief his- 
tory of the regiment, following which 
Lieut. Col. G. A. Wieser, who has been 
in command in the absence and ill- 
ness of Colonel Knabenshue, delivered 
an address in Spanish which was very 
well received and enjoyed by the men 
of the organization. Colonel Wieser 
also read a poem which had been writ- 
ten by Sergeant Rodriguez, and dedi- 
cated to his comrades of the 42d In- 
fantry. 

Capt. H. L. Mumma, regimental ad- 
jutant, then presented the following 
trophies : 


A silver eup to Company M, for the 





highest percentage of men qualified in 
marksmanship, 92.06 per cent quali- 
fied; to Company B, the Ralph E. 
Jones cup for the highest average score 
in rifle marksmanship in the 1st Bat- 
talion, 284.04; to Company F, the sum 
of $100.00 for the highest average 
score in the regiment with the rifle; to 
Company I, the sum of $75.00, for the 
second highest average score with the 
rifle, 285.49; to Company B, the sum 
of $50.00, for the third highest average 
score with the rifle, 284.04; to Com- 
pany D, for the highest average score 
with the machine gun, $75.00, 311.70; 
to Hdqrs. Co, for the highest average 
score with the rifle among the special 
units, $50.00, 281.87; to regimental 
Headquarters Company, a silver cup, 
winners of the regimental basketball 
championship; to Corp. Angel Vas- 
quez, Company G, the man making the 
highest individual score in the annual 
Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. indoor 
athletic meet, a gold medal; to the 
athletic team on the Isthmus making 
the highest team score in the annual 
Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. meet, a 
silver cup, won by the Camp Gaillard 
team, Lieutenant Kullman, 42d Infan- 
try, team captain. 

At noon all organizations of the regi- 
ment served special dinners to which 
the officer personnel of the respective 
organizations were invited. The af- 
ternoon program consisted of games 
and athletic events, while the evening 
was given over to entertainment in the 
camp theatre. The first part of the 
evening’s program was a card of four- 
round boxing bouts, semi-finals in the 
camp championship contests. After 
the bouts there was a good motion pic- 
ture show. 
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8TH INFANTRY 


‘‘There is too little consideration 
shown the soldier in time of peace,’’ 
said Mayor Thomas P. Stony of 
Charleston, S. C., in an address deliv- 
ered at the organization day celebra- 
tion of the 8th Infantry at Fort Moul- 
trie, S. C., on September 22. He con- 
tinued, ‘‘The tendency is to under- 
value the military establishments once 
the immediate need is passed. The 
average congressman appreciates the 
soldier only in time of war, but we, 
on the shores of the open sea, realize 
the value of preparedness, and know 
that the Army should be increased in- 
stead of reduced.’’ 

The organization day festivities of 
the two battalions of the 8th Infantry 
were joined in by the citizens of 
Charleston, and their mutual coopera- 
tion made the annual celebration one 
long to be remembered. The address 
by Mayor Stony was followed by a talk 
by Col. H. O. Withington, 118th In- 
fantry, Charleston’s National Guard 
regiment. Major R. John West, com- 
manding officer of Fort Moultrie, gave 
a brief history of the regiment, tracing 
it from its organization at Sackett’s 
Harbor in New York in 1838 through 
the Mexican campaign under Taylor. 
He described its glowing record during 
the Civil War, told of its participation 
in Cuba and the Philippines, and of 
its excellent record as a part of the 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine. 

A unique experience of this organi- 
zation day was that of having the valor 
of the regiment lauded by a former 
opponent on the field of battle. Col. 
James Armstrong in a brief and stir- 
ring address told of his first encoun- 
ters with the regiment at Gettysburg. 


Following the formal ex: 


‘ses, the 
troops gave a series of demv ist rations 
for the entertainment of th Visitors 
It included a machine gun barrage, 
bayonet training, rifle and automatic 
rifle fire, physical training, machine 
gun cart drill, a platoon in attack 
problem, and two chukkers of polo be. 
tween H and M Companies with mule 
being used as mounts. Following the 


exercises a luncheon was given at the 
officers’ club for the distinguished 
guests, while the relatives and friends 
of the enlisted men were entertained 
with dinners at the various company 
messes. 

Regimental headquarters and _ the 
troops of the 8th Infantry stationed 
at Fort Sereven, Ga., also celebrated 
the day in a fitting manner. Addresses 
during the formal program were made 
by the regimental commander, Lieut 
Col. Fay W. Brabson, and by Chaplain 
E. T. MeNally. Presentation of r- 
eruits to the colors, a regimental pa- 
rade, and other events were held dur- 
ing the day. Special dinners were pro- 
vided by all organizations. 


® 


Company Officers’ Class Breaks 
Shooting Record 


LL previous records of marksman- 
ship at the Infantry School were 
broken when the 177 members of the 
company officers’ class averaged 303.5 
out of the 350, possible score. The 
class qualified 94 experts, 52 sharp- 
shooters and 31 marksmen, under the 
new qualification scoring rules 
Adrian Brian was high man with 335 
points, which equals the former record 
score made by Capt. Lloyd S. Spooner 
in 1924. 


Capt. 
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Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team 


iH following squads 
T. ' een designated as 
mposing the Chief 


antry’s Combat 


19th Infantry, Company 
,—Corp. Burl F. Spears, 
Pyts. Ist Cl. Robert Mum- 

Clarence Moore, Paul 


Rum! Roy Sloecomb, 


a _______—___________________ 


Frank Rogers, Joseph Ras- 
tnick and John Borges. 
21st Infantry, Company 
(—Corp. Julius J. Borde- 
wiez, Pvts. 1st Cl. Roy 
Wheat, Ridley Ryder, Julius De Bou- 
vere. Willie A. Hall, Ernest E. Devio, 
and Pvts. Leonard H. Fifer and David 


Klank. 

5th Infantry, Company A—Corp. 
Herbert Allen, Pvts. 1st Cl. Berwick 
J. Daney, Charles Logan, Winfield I. 
Nicholson, Joshua Pearson, Earnest 
Thomas, Hobart E. Powers and Pvt. 
Charles S. Owens. 

30th Infantry, Company A—Corp. 
John Geddis, Pvts. Ist Cl. George W. 
Buckley, Loyal L. Liller, Olsen Haw- 
kins, Eugene Woods and Pvts. Albert 
Billingham, John A. Palmgren, and 
Eddie W. Hill. 

6th Infantry, Company K—Corp. 
Mitchell E. Wall and Pvts. 1st Cl. 
John Greve, Charles W. Jacksori, Alex 
Ludwiez, Everett Randolph, Joseph C. 
Spalick, Joseph F. Thompson, Joseph 
Hobath, Jr. 

® 


Presents Cup to 4th Infantry 


HE 4th Infantry (less Ist and 3d 
Battalions) was presented by Col. 














Chief of Infantry Combat Squad in the 30th 
Infantry. 


The winning squad is part of Com- 
pany A 


Ira C. Welborn to the new regimental 
commander, Col. Henry A. Ripley, at 
a review held at Fort George Wright, 
on September 14. Immediately follow 
ing the review the officers assembled. 
and the old and new commanders gave 
short talks on the traditions of the 
regiment and spirit of the 4th In- 
fantry. 

Colonel Welborn presented a beau- 
tiful silver cup, twenty inches in 
height, as a trophy for the company 
attaining the highest percentage in 
shooting. Regulations will be drawn 
up to permit machine gun companies 
to compete for the cup. In presenting 
the trophy Colonel Welborn made the 


following remarks: 


As a slight token of my interest in 
and love for the 4th Infantry and to 
commemorate in a small way my very 
pleasant two years’ association with the 
regiment I desire that you accept for 
the regiment this trophy eup to be 
awarded annually, under such regula- 
tions as you may prescribe, to the com- 
pany making the best record in marks- 
manship. 
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Howitzer Company, 29th 
Infantry 
HIS company qualified 100 
cent in target practice for 1925. 
Various prizes were awarded to indi- 
viduals. The gold watch offered by the 
regiment for high score was awarded 
to Corp. Henry Green; second prize, 


per 


gold ring from regiment and $20 from 
company, to Corp. Leslie G. Sharp. 
The company also gave two cash prizes 
for high scores of men who had not 
previously qualified, to Pvts. George 
Ressean and James Byrd. The non- 
commissioned officers who were largely 
responsible for the instruction of the 
company are: Ist Sgt. B. S. Cusic, who 
retires from the Army in December 
after 30 years’ service; and Sgts. Tom 
Tompkins and Frank O’Grady. Capt. 
A. D. Bruee commands the company. 
1 
29th Infantry Barracks 
The first section of the new cuartel 
barracks at Fort Benning has been com- 
pleted and has been turned over to the 
quartermaster by the contractors. A part 
of the 29th Infantry will oecupy the build- 
ing. Further construction work on the 
barracks awaits the appropriation of 
funds by Congress. 
® 
Some Target Records 
EPORTS of various records made 
by organizations during the 1925 
target season continue to be received. 
All indicate that excellent records have 


been made by men firing. 
co. F, 15TH INFANTRY 

This company, commanded by Capt. 
F. A. Macon, completed its firing at 
Nan Ta Ssu, China, qualifying 100 per 
cent with the rifle, automatic rifle and 
pistol. Only five men did not fire, and 
only two of these were required to fire 
later. Last year the company quali- 
fied all its men with the rifle, and also 
had the honor of having the Chief of 








Infantry’s Combat Squad, | 
not till this year that the sp). 
ord of 100 per cent was mad 


t it was 
did rey 
vith 


weapons. The results were: 


Experts S.S. 
Rifle 27 20 
Auto-Rifle 18 7 

Ten highest scores with rif\ 

Capt. F. A. Macon oy 
Pvt. Ist Cl. Paul Cooke = 
Corp. Frank Fair 4 
Set. Richard Raymer 4 
Pyt. Ist Cl. John Black 
Pyt. Ist Cl. Elmer Foster 4 
Ist Set. Gifford Rockwell 9) 
Ist Lieut. Clifford Boyles 
Corp. Carl Moline 


Scor 


M.M 
31 296 26 


l 52158 


Corp. Oliver Schmidt 21 

Ten lowest scores with rifle 
276, 275, 273, 273, 270, 270, 266, 262 
259, and 244. 

High score with automatie rifle: 1s! 
Set. Gifford Rockwell, 607. 

Pistol experts: Capt. F. A. Maeo 
94 per cent; Sgt. Richard Raymer, &* 
per cent; Pvt. Luther Anglin, §1 pe: 


cent. 


were 


42p INFANTRY 
Five companies in the 42d Infantry 
at Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone, quali 
fied 100 per cent with the rifle 
panies B, E, F, I and K. 
qualified all its men with the machine 


Com 


Company D 


gun, and the Howitzer Compan) 
its members with the one-pounder 
Companies A, B and I qualified 100 
per cent with the pistol ; Companies 
E and L qualified 100 per cent wit! 
the automatic rifle. 
For the entire regiment the quali! 


eation was as follows: 


Rifle 98 06% 
Pistol . 83.86% 
Auto. Rifle 3.52% 
Machine Gun Ys 91% 
37-mm. Gun 100% 
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General Hammond Addresses 


Military Order of World War 


HE Chief of the Militia Bureau, 
Maj. Gen. C. C. Hammond, ad- 





+) dressed the annual convention 
of the Military Order of the World 
War in New York City on September 
25. General Hammond traced the his- 
tory of the National Guard from its be- 
vinning through the World War, and 
touched upon the problems confront- 
ing the National Guard today. Among 
his remarks were the following: 


The National Defense Act provides 
for 800 Guardsmen for each member of 
Congress, which would give us 435,800 
troops. We all know that the States 
and nation do not desire the expense 
burden of this number at this time. 
The National Guard of the country 
having this in mind and being desir- 
ous of helping to hold expenses down 
during our heavy debt period volun- 
tarily asked to have this 435,800 re- 
duced to 250,000 for the time being, 
which is the minimum strength our 
(iuard authorities believe to be safe for 
defense purposes. If our 18 Infantry 
divisions, 4 Cavalry divisions, coast de- 
fense, corps and army troops had all 
units organized and filled to mainte- 
nanee strength, it would require 250,- 
O00 troops. 

A year ago the Guard reached a 
strength elose to 190,000, and coupled 
with an inereased attendance at ar- 
mory drills eaused a fear that if the 
growth was not checked that a deficit 
in junds might possibly occur, the ree- 
ognition of new units was, therefore, 
stopped, enlistments curtailed, and the 
number of armory drills reduced. This 
has caused a loss of 8,000 troops, 
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whereas under favorable conditions the 
Guard would easily have passed 200,- 
000. This had a very depressing effect 
on the Guard and State officials, par- 
ticularly in States where their appro- 
priations had provided for armory fa- 
cilities and the State’s share of meet- 
ing the War Department’s allocation 
of Guard troops that they were to or- 
ganize, and maintain. Some felt that 
faith had not been kept with them. 
Nearly every State was blocked with 
incomplete organizations. We have 
some regiments lacking only a head- 
quarters or service company, or a medi- 
eal detachment, or some other key unit 
necessary to their proper functioning 
and training. 

The Guard’s present strength, in- 
eluding 11,410 officers, is about 182,- 
000. The 18 Infantry divisions aver- 
age 7,100 troops each, the largest being 
the 27th with 8,600 and the smallest 
the 40th with 4,500. Each division 
should have 142 units whereas the 27th 
(N. Y.) and the 28th (Pa.) have 136 
each, and the 40th (Cal.-Utah) 75, and 
on 41st (Wash. Ore., Idaho, Mont., 

Wyo.) 92, respectively. The entire 18 
divisions average slightly over 116 
units each or nearly 82 per cent com- 
plete. The 18 Infantry divisions have 
a strength of 127,660. The 4 Cavalry 
divisions have a strength of 11,740. 
The remaining 42,600 are divided be- 
tween corps, army, coast defense and 
special Infantry troops. The Guard 
has a total of 2,958 units and is sta- 
tioned in 1,408 different cities. The 
two highest State totals are New York, 
22,429; and Pennsylvania, 11,819. The 
two lowest being the District of Colum- 
bit, 722; and Wyoming, 661. 

Since it is the expressed intention 
of Congress and the policy of the War 
Department to use the National Guard 
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along with the small Regular Army as 
first line troops, they must be prop- 
erly prepared in order to do justice to 
the country and to themselves. The 
Infantry divisions by all means should 
have all of their units organized, so 
that in the event of am emergency, by a 
quick and orderly expansion to war 
strength, they can promptly take their 
positions, and even with this it must 
be remembered that two-thirds of the 
men and one-third of the officers will 
be new, which is all the more vital that 
we now organize all units and have a 
few trained leaders with as much train- 
ing and equipment as it is possible to 
secure. 

The National Guard is directed not 
to exceed 183,519 nor to hold more 
than 48 armory drills during this fisea! 
year. The minimum authorized by law 
is 48 and the maximum is 60. The 
field training is also reduced below 
that held prior to the war. Formerly 
we were permitted to hold schools of 
instruction prior to the field training 
camps, also to hold State rifle competi- 
tions. This year we held only the 15- 
day camps and participated in the Na- 
tional Matches, and if rumors are true 
there will be no National Matches next 
year. , 

Our past history shows that our de- 
pendence is placed on the citizen sol- 
diery. Our laws give the Guard the 
first call from the citizenship ; it should 
therefore have priority in readiness. It 
is no longer a question, is the Guard 
dependable ?—it has proven that it is. 
The question now seems to be, how 
large and how well trained and equip- 
ped shall it be. Since we are consid- 
ering what is best for our air service 
policy and its development, it is highly 
important that we give serious thought 
to a definite policy with coordinate 
plans for all of our military services. 
It seems that all of our Government 
agencies are not in complete accord as 
-to just what our military establish- 
ment should consist of. If the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard and Re- 
serves knew what their approximate 
strengths and appropriations were to 


be for a definite period of fi ir Vears 
or so, they could have a more efficiey: 
and economical service than s:ems Dos. 
sible in a state of uncertainty. Wha 
we need is stabilization and balanced 
organizations with definite k:owledge 
of our future allowances ani limita. 
tions. With our strengths and amoun; 
of funds to be available known, for , 
period of years, will permit us to cop. 
solidate, convert or make such read. 
justments as will give us _ balanced 
forces and permit us to get the best 
possible results. 

Personally, I would be greatly 
pleased to see a committee appointed 
representing the views of the execu. 
tive, the military and appropriations 
committees of Congress, and the War 
Department with the three Army com. 
ponents. This committee to make a 
study and determine a governing pol- 
icy as to strengths and appropriations 
for a fixed period for all Army compo- 
nents. 

I am very heartily in favor of con- 
tinuing and strengthening the tliree-in- 
one army plan, but the National De- 
fense Act must be supported whole. 
heartedly in the interests of al! compo 
nents. In the event of trouble the na- 
tion will need every officer with train- 
ing. The Regular Army needs 13,00 
officers right now, the country needs 
them, the Guard, Reserves and other 
civilian activities needs the 1,000 addi- 
tional Regular officers for training. We 
need them in our scheme of prepared- 
ness for the common defense. We 
had 200,000 officers in the last war. 
About 1 out of 20 had prior training. 


® 
1925 Infantry Camps of the 


Texas National Guard 


HE new camp site of the Thir- 
ty-sixth Division, at Palacios 
Me on the Gulf of Mexico, was not 
ready for this summer’s training seé- 
son, so the Infantry contingent asse!- 
bled by brigades at Camp Mabry, Aus- 
tin, Texas. Each of these camps num- 
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Ir Years pered 2.000 Guardsmen and 200 Regu- 
efficient m 
ms 6. ais. . ; 

Whe King (‘otton still rules in Texas and 


alaneed only when his erop has been ‘‘laid by,’’ 
owledge is it possible to assemble the Guards- 
limita. men from the rural districts. This 
; (oe makes it neeessary to hold eamp during 
to con. July and August in spite of the siz- 
h read. zling heat. During some of the after- 
alanced noons at Camp Mabry, the thermome- 
he best ter registered 108° in the shade, for 
Camp Mabry was then the center of a 


greatly 
drought area and the heat unprece- 


pointed 
eXeeu- dently high. 


a Five hours of intensive training 
e War 


nog could be had during the forenoon 
sake a hours, but how to use the hottest part 
if pol- of the day was the question. An inno- 
lations vation was tried as a substitute for in- 


‘OM po- door schools during the afternoon 
hours which proved one of the many 


f con- 
successful features of the camp. 


ree-in- 
il De- This new plan was made possible by 
whole. the presence in eamp as a part of the 
eepete demonstration (Regular) troops, some 
ni of the best drilled companies of the fa- 
13.000 mous 2d Division at Fort Sam Hous- 
needs ton. During a part of every afternoon 
other except Saturdays and Sundays, a unit 
= of the Regular troops put on a eare- 
ened. fully staged and rehearsed demonstra- 

We tion. The eamp was fortunate in hav- 
war. ing a grandstand that comfortably 
ning. seated several thousand. The junior 
officers and all noncommissioned offi- 
cers, sheltered from the sun, sat in 
these seats while the Regulars went 
. through demonstrations of close order 
Thir- drill, extended order drill and manual 
acios of guard duty. Every movement was 
: not explained first and then demonstrated. 
The class gave most intense attention. 
In fact, it was observed after the first 
day that the attendance grew and it 
was learned that the privates insisted 


1e 


on attending these demonstrations 
along with the officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. The instructional 
value of this form of training was 
clearly proven, as was evidenced on 
the drill field the following morning. 
The final demonstration was given on 
the target range which adjoins the 
camp and is a natural amphitheatre. 
A company of Regular Infantry sup- 
ported by all arms normally at the 
disposal of a regimental commander, 
gave an exhibition of an attack prob- 
lem in which only ball ammunition was 
fired. This was as instructive as it was 
spectacular and brought home to the 
new men in a most effective manner 
‘fire and movement’’ and the tremen- 
dous power of Infantry weapons. 

There was repeated in these camps 
a feature which was put over for the 
first time at the Galveston eneamp- 
ment of the preceding year. The last 
day, with the approval of higher au- 
thority, was set aside for competitions 
to determine the best drilled organiza- 
tion in camp. Prior to the last day, 
competitions within regiments between 
rifle companies, machine gun compa- 
nies and headquarters companies had 
been held to decide the best units of 
each class. The winners competed 
for the honor of being the best of 
its class in camp and the degree of 
excellence reached was most remarka- 
ble. Of course, a field day event was 
made of these competitions and every 
member of the Guard left camp with a 
concrete idea of what efficiency his own 
company could reach. 

It is confidently believed that the 
two features outlined contributed in a 
great part toward making the Camp 
Mabry camps of the 36th Division the 
most successful ever held and as a con- 
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sequence drew high praise from Maj. 
Gen. John A. Hulen and his brigade 
commanders. 

® 


Illinois Lands the Hilton Trophy 


HE Illinois National Guard 
made an excellent record at the 
v5 National Matches at Camp 
Perry in September, finishing sixth in 
the National Rifle Team Match and 
thereby winning the Hilton Trophy for 
the highest standing among the Na- 
tional Guard teams. The team also 
scored more points than one Regular 
Army team, the Coast Artillery. 

The team coach, Lieut. Col. Myron 
G. Browne, 131st Inf. (Capt. Inf., R. 
A.), the team members and others who 
made this record possible are deserv- 
ing of the high compliments which 
they have received for the splendid 
showing made. In a later issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, there will appear 
an article by the team coach on the de- 
tails of his training. The following 
are his comments on the events that 
transpired in the shooting of the team 
at Camp Perry: 





Our team arrived at Camp Perry on 
September 6. The next day we were 
able to fire but two ranges. The rest 
of the week being very hot, the team 
was able to fire as much as was de- 
sired, though there was no rapid fire 
practice. No attempt was made to fire 
more than forty or fifty rounds per 
day. The heat and change of food, 
water, ete., was plainly affecting the 
team and the scores slumped. In the 
Herrick Trophy Match a very poor 
showing was made and our friends on 
the Infantry team were beginning to 
feel sorry for us (opinion). The Mas- 
sachusetts N. G. team had given the 
Infantry a close run in the A. E. F. 
Roumanian, of which we were remind- 
ed. Our reply was, ‘‘How about the 
other four men?’’ Tllinois had twelve 










































men who were shooting corsisten;) 
together; there were no stars, neitha 
were there any tail-enders. The pip}: 
before the team match, the high ma 
had a total aggregate of 5.130 points 
and the twelfth man 5,005, a differen, 
of only 125 points. 
The team schedule provided th 
everyone be in bed by 10.00 p. m, ang 
up between 6.00 and 7.00 a. m., in tiny 
to be on the range at the require 
hour. Some neighboring teams wey 
up at hours as late as 11.30 and « 
early as 5.30, some individuals seer. 
ingly trying to see how much yois 
they could make. It would seem to the 
writer that the captain of a rifle tea 
would have enough respect for his 
quiet for that reason, if not for reasons 
of training, between 10.00 p. m. and 
6.00 a. m. 
The actual team training at Cam) 
Perry was limited to a few ‘‘experi. 
ence meetings’’ in which range experi. 
ences were exchanged, effect of light, 
particularly side lights on front sight, 
ete., discussed and to a limited amount 
of line coaching at 400, 600 and 1,00) 
yards. The coach endeavored to do 
enough of this to check his estimates 0 
windage and light effects and particu. 
larly to get his eye accustomed to spot- 
ting with the new spotting scope. The 
last few days, efforts were renewed and 
strengthened to get the team members 
to thinking that on Friday and Satur- 
day they were going out to shoot a good 
practice score. Great stress was laid 
on getting shots off quickly before the 
eye had a chance to blur. This point 
had been emphasized all through train- 
ing. I firmly believe that more bad 
shots on the part of otherwise consist- 
ent shooters come from holding too 
long than from poor holding; the 
think they have the bull’s-eye proper!) 
aligned, when as a matter of fact, due 
to a blur or excessive eye-strain, it is 
not where they think it is at all. Al 
through training, rifle marksmanship 
positions were used and the training 
regulations were the court of last r 
sort. 
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sistent) There is not much to say about the 
, Neither team match. Illinois had eases of the 
ry “buck’’ at 200 yards the same as their 
competitors; two team members shook 
so they could hardly hold the rifle. A 
little talk and elose watching by the 
coach and will-power held them up. 
We were too busy at all times to bother 
about the other fellow’s score. At 200 
rapid fire the team did not do itself 
justice. They had fired only three 
strings at that range since leaving 
Camp Logan. However, they tinished 
the range five points up on their 1924 
score. The coach knew that 400 yards 
rapid fire and the 1,000 yards slow fire 
would decide the match. The spotting 
scope was invaluable at 400 yards. The 
last man to fire had been a consistent 
shot at that range, shooting a 46 and 
47 in practice the day before. He 
started firing and had fired several 
shots before the coach could loeate the 
hits, as they were not going through 
the field of the scope. Finally, it was 
seen that they were high and seattered. 
sight The firer was told to pull them down, 
mount but he did not get any in the ‘‘V’’; 
1.000 his string was ten fours. An examina- 
to do tion of the rifle disclosed a patch of 
stes of metal fouling about an inch long. We 
istics. were lucky that none of the hits were 
| spot: threes. We finished the 400 yards with 
The 449, five points up on our 1924 300- 
d and yard score; total 10 up. 
mbers Knowing that the team was strong 
Jetur. at 600 yards, the coach did not worry, 
‘weed but neither did he relax his vigilance. 
: laid At every shot near the edge, he was 
re the down on his knees talking to the firer, 
point getting his “‘dope’’ as to get-away and 
cain. passing it on to the other firer. Con- 
a ditions were steady and 600 yards was 
ew finished with 471, 6 points up on our 
too 1924 seore, a total of 16 points up. It 
ther was reported that we were in sixth 
veri place with only five serviee teams 
gm ahead and one behind us. There was 
it is no jubilation. Everything was as 
All (quiet, on the surface at least, as it had 
ship been on any night during the practice 
ning period. All the team but two piled in 
i. cars and went to Port Clinton to 
Mother Schmidt’s for dinner, kidding 
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each other and talking of most every- 
thing but shooting. Officially no one 
but the team officers and alternates 
knew our standing; the coach did not 
even bother to total up the seore— 
there was another day. The ‘‘air’’ felt 
all right and the coach was not wor- 
ried. 

Saturday morning and the final test. 
Would the machine stand it? The coach 
thought it would, though there was no 
talking about it. The first shot was 
fired, It was on the target; the coach 
had not been a very good guesser on 
the wind and it was nearly a half point 
off. The light was rotten. The coach 
knew that there were contestants who 
shot better in a bad light than Illinois 
but he was too busy to worry. He did 
not even worry when one of the first 
pair held too long and slammed one 
over the top for a miss. When the 
first pair finished with an 89 and 82, 
the board did not look so well. How- 
ever, the light was getting a little bet- 
ter. The next pair shot a 93 each; the 
third pair left a 95 and 96 on the 
board, and Illinois stock was picking 
up. However, one of the next pair 
started with a clean miss and for a 
minute or so the coach was disturbed. 
However, his guess was near enough 
correct to put the man’s second one on; 
then it was discovered that the rifle re- 
quired one and one half points more 
windage than ever before. This pair 
finished with an 86 and 96. When the 
last shot was fired and the board show- 
ed a 94 and a 90 for the anchor pair, 
the total read 914, and the match to- 
tal 2,709. 

The coach had set out in the spring 
with an increase over the 1924 score of 
ten points per man as the goal, know- 
ing that most of these points would 
have to be made at the 1,000 yard 
range. We actually raised our 1924 
score 91 points—9.1 points per man, 
7.5 points of which were at the 1,000 
yard range. 

The seemingly impossible had been 
put over. This National Guard team 
with a total of seventeen days’ train- 
ing prior to arrival at Camp Perry on 
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September 6, most of -whose members 
had not fired a rifle during the sum- 
mer, and then only on Sunday, prior 
to the State competition on August 9, 
had won first place against a field of 
81 National Guard and civilian teams, 
had outshot one of the six service 
teams, and was only 65 points behind 
their friends, the Infantry team. The 
Infantry team trained on the Illinois 
State range, and was there during our 
try-out. The members of the Infantry 
team took a great interest in the IIli- 
nois team and the association for a few 
days was very helpful to Illinois. Some 
members became quite good friends. 
The heartiest congratulations received 
on our success came from members of 
the Infantry team. In turn, we were 
very sorry that they did not land in 
first place, as we felt they deserved. 


® 
Recruiting from the C. M. T. C. 


HAT a fertile field for recruit- 

ing for the National Guard is 
a the C. M. T. C., is emphasized 
to the commanders of the Minnesota 
National Guard by the, State adjutant 
general. He calls attention to the fact 
that one unit commander recruited 29 
out of 31 boys of the C. M. T. C. from 
his district. 

The advice given by the corps area 
commander in an address to the C. M. 
T. C. students at Des Moines, Ia., on 
August 27, 1925, is interesting in this 
connection : 





If you want to carry on and do your 
bit and become interested in military 
life, join the National Guard of your 
State. You have in the National 
Guard what is practically a club of 
young men interested in the same. You 
will find there splendid friends and a 
full development of the group spirit 
which is dear to the heart of every boy 
and which is the foundation of cohe- 
sion in the squad, platoon, company, 
ete. You will, as I said, be with men 
who are interested in the same thing. 


You will be interested in t 
drills of all arms of the sery ive 


Weekly 


. . in at- 
tending summer camps and in traipiy 


hg 


yourselves to be future officers of ho} 
the peace-time and war-time army 
You will find that the National Guay 
units feel justly that they are the pride 
of their State. They are ready and 
willing in any great national! emer. 
gency in which the country is involyed 
to go at once upon eall and do their 
bit voluntarily in their country’s dp. 
fense. So I urge you, with a full ap. 
preciation of what it will mean to you 
to join your local National (jard or. 
ganization and take part in its 
tivities. 


® 


Company C of Beatrice 


OMPANY C, 134th Infantry 
Nebraska National Guard, is a 
community asset of Beatrice. 
The organization is one with whieh 
most local history is interwoven. The 
history of the company is the military 
history of Beatrice and Gage counties, 
very largely. Organized in the 
eighties, it has had an almost contin- 
uous existence. In 1924 and 1925, the 
company won the trophy awarded by 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce to 
the organization with the highest rat 
ing within the regiment. In the Fed- 
eral inspection for 1924 the company 
was rated ‘‘very satisfactory,’’ the 
highest score obtainable. In August, 
1924, General Pershing personally in- 
spected this company, while they were 
acting as a guard of honor to him upon 
his visit to Beatrice. Captain Fred 
H. Stoll, the company commander, re- 
ceived his personal commendation for 
appearance, neatness, completeness of 
uniform, and soldierly bearing of the 
organization. 

On September 10, the loca! Rotary 
Club gave a dinner in honor of the per 
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the organization, which was 
attended by many prominent guests, 
‘eluding the governor of Nebraska. 
press commented editorially, 


sonnel ‘ 


The loca 

of this occasion: ‘To the citizen sol- 
jiers a word of eneouragement and to 
express appreciation for what they 


have done to advanee the name and 
fame of Beatrice is their due. When 
( Company goes to war everybody is 
ready to give the members encourage- 
ment and support. When the organi- 
zation wins honors in peace-time the 
fact should be given proper reecogni- 


tion.”’ 


® 


Recruit Training in the Indiana 
National Guard 
Capt. Harry J. Farner, Infantry 


N important phase of the basic 
] training of the National Guard, 
4] in the form of proper reeruit 


twee Ss 


training, has failed to receive the at- 
tention it deserves. In most eases, this 
training has been haphazard and left 
to be given by instruetors who are in- 
competent for the task. This ineompe- 
tency is not due to lack of material 
from which to ereate instructors but is 
due to the faet that those so detailed 
have never received the proper train- 
ing to fit them for the work. Recruits 
in the National Guard, as in the Reg- 
ular Army, are invariably instructed 
by noncommissioned officers, who, un- 
like the Regular Army instructor, have 
never had the opportunity to perfect 
themselves in the methods and detail 
of recruit instruction. Particular 
emphasis is given this point for the 
reasons set forth in this article. It is 
further purposed to give a brief ac- 
count of the training of recruits, as 
carried on in the 151st Infantry dur- 
ing iis recent summer encampment. 








To begin with, the training program 
of the 38th Division, to which the 151st 
Infantry belongs, specified that during 
the field training period of 1925 ‘‘re- 
eruits will be segregated into groups 
and trained separately.’’ This pro- 
nouncement was in line with the Fifth 
Corps Area directive concerning the 
same period. The method to be used 
in each regiment properly was left to 
the regimental commander to decide. 

At the time the division program 
was published, the writer was the only 
commissioned instructor on duty with 
the 15lst Infantry and it devolved 
upon him to advise the plans and 
training officer on the matter of pre- 
paring the training program for the 
regiment. In addition to the train- 
ing prescribed for the various com- 
panies and headquarters the following 
scheme of instruction for recruits was 
recommended : 

a. That a progressive schedule be 
prepared covering the instruction of 
the soldier, dismounted, without arms, 
to the drill of the rifle platoon, inclu- 
sive; extended order of squad, section 
and platoon; drill and combat signals, 
elements of scouting and patrolling, 
elements of musketry, the nomencla- 
ture of the rifle, and making the Infan- 
try pack. 

b. That the recruits of each battalion 
be formed into one recruit company, 
the first day at camp, and that the re- 
eruits of the special units be evenly 
divided between the three companies. 

c. That one first lieutenant, one sec- 
ond lieutenant, five sergeants, and one 
corporal to each seven men, be detailed 
to each company, from the regiment, to 
train the men. 

d. That one Regular Army officer, 
on duty with the regiment, and three 
sergeants-instructor as as instructors 
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of those detailed as to the methods used 
in training recruits, each of the ser- 
geants-instructor to be assigned to one 
of the companies, the officer to exert 
general supervision over the whole. 

e. That it be thoroughly understood 
that those detailed in paragraph c must 
exert the actual command over their 
respective companies and do the actual 
training of the reeruits; the Regular 
Army personnel to act as observers dur- 
ing the training and to call attention 
to errors in instruction; proper meth- 
ods to be covered in schools each after- 
noon, in the work for the next day. 
In these schools the system of the ex- 
planation, demonstration and applica- 
tion of a movement was to be used; 
the attitude of the instructor toward 
his group was to be stressed and above 
all the instructors taught to make cor- 
rections where mistakes in the execu- 
tion of a movement were observed. 

As put into effect upon arrival at 
Camp Knox, the plan was somewhat 
modified as it was thought advisable, 
by the regimental commander, to per- 
mit the recruits to go through range 
practice with their respective com- 
panies. The regiment arrived at camp 
on August 2, and it was not until Au- 
gust 7, that the reeruits were segre- 
gated and then only those from the 
nine rifle companies were affected. 
Due to other activities the training 
ended at noon August 14, thus mate- 
rially eutting short the course. A total 
of thirty-six hours were actually used, 
divided as follows: 


1 hour.—Organization of two re- 
eruit companies and a talk to the 
men by the instructor. 

8 hours.—Instruction, the soldier, 
dismounted, without arms. 

12 hours.—Instruction, the soldier, 
dismounted, with arms. 


9 hours.—Instruetion,  (yil}. 
rifle squad. 

6 hours.—Instruetion, drill, th 
rifle platoon. 


the 


The above includes rest periods yary. 
ing from five to ten minutes out of 
every hour. Officers and noncommis. 
sioned officers were so assigned that 
they, in no ease, instructed men from 
their own organizations. Rest periods 
were often used by means of short cop. 
ferences to correct errors in giving ip. 
struction. 


An officer from the general staff of 
the War Department, inspected the 
training during the forenoon of Ap- 
gust 14, and expressed himself as high- 
ly pleased with the results obtained 
He stated, among other things, that |x 
had never observed such enthusiasm 
and progress as was manifested by the 
recruits on that oceasion. 

In the afternoon of August 14, and 
preceding a regimental parade, the 
regimental colors were presented to the 
recruit detachment, which was then re- 
viewed by the regimental commander. 
The remainder of the regiment viewed 
this ceremony from a position in the 
rear of the reviewing officer. The most 
favorable comments were heard on 
every side and expressions of astonish- 
ment were frequent that so much could 
be accomplished in such a short period 
of time. At the conelusion of the re- 
view, the regimental commander 
turned to the writer and stated that 
the organization was ‘‘sold’’ on the 
idea of recruit training. He 
that owing to the fact that such train 
ing had not been attempted before, i" 
the beginning he had doubted its value 
In other words, a practical demonstra- 
tion was needed to drive its impor- 
tance home to the organization. 


stated 
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The results are all that were expect- 
ed and may be said to be as follows: 
a. Each rifle company furnished one 
sergeant and two eorporals who were 
ls Vary. trained as reeruit instructors. These 
out of noncommissioned officers are now avail- 
ommis. able to their organizations for the same 
d that work during their armory training 
nh from period. 
periods b. The recruits themselves at the be- 
rt con- ginning of their service were started 
ing in- right. Although time did not permit 


of their gaining exact precision, yet 
taft of they learned the nomenclature of each 
od the movement taught. Precision comes 
yf An. with practice. 


s high. c. This year’s training will exert 
tained great influence on future encampments. 
hat he Very little opposition will be met with 
nsiasm plans for reeruit training next year. 
by the It will be the poliey, aceording to the 
regimental commander, to give this im- 
i ond portant training more consideration in 
» the the form of earrying out more nearly 
to the the complete schedule, as was prepared 
for this year’s training. Other officers 
and noncommissioned officers will be 
detailed as instructors next year. Thus, 
year by year, those capable of giving 
instruction will gradually increase un- 
il, if the poliey is continued, all non- 
commissioned officers will have had the 
necessary experience. At the begin- 
ning of this article the writer placed 
particular emphasis on this phase of 
ae the work and here again desires to call 
a attention to the importance of training 
: suitable instructors. 
A a In conelusion, another point is 
_— worthy of mention: An investigation 
carried on sinee the return to their 
™ = home stations diseloses that in the va- 
alue rious organizations both officers and 
men are more enthusiastic than ever 
ipor- over the outeome. Reeruits of this 
year state they will not fail to attend 


en re- 
ander. 
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could 
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the encampment next year. When the 
large yearly ‘‘turnover’’ in the en- 
listed personnel of the average Na- 
tional Guard regiment is considered, 
anything which will contribute to mak- 
ing the service more attractive is a big 
factor. : 

The success of the plan was largely 
due to the hearty cooperation of the 
regimental staff when the scheme was 
finally launched. However, much 
credit is due the Regular Army ser- 
geants-instructor who worked inde- 
fatigably. Especially the work of Staff 
Set. Bine Plunkett deserves commen- 
dation not only for his work on the 
field but his enthusiasm in planning 
and promoting the idea. 


@® 
On the Change of Uniform 


AJ. GEN. C. C. HAMMOND, 

Chief, Militia Bureau, has sent 

requests to all adjutants gen- 
eral of States requesting that they can- 
vass the opinion of the National 
Guardsmen in their respective States 
on the matter of changes in the serv- 
ice uniform. The subject of change of 
cut of the service coat from the stand- 
ing collar to the lapel collar has been 
given much publicity since the ap- 
proval of the adoption of the new uni- 
form for the Army Air Service. 

One of the arguments against a 
change of uniform is that officers of 
the National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves should not be required to pur- 
chase a new style uniform, especially 
since they have not the use for it that 
have Regular Army officers and their 
uniforms will answer their purposes 
for many years. General Hammond’s 
idea is to obtain the thought of Na- 
tional Guardsmen on the subject, and 
if favorable toward a change, then a 
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part of the strong argument disapprov- 
ing the idea for the other branches of 
the Army will have been removed. 
The proposed change would not become 
effective before five years, thereby 
eliminating the objection of the un- 
necessary cost element. 

The reports from a number of States 
have already been received and the 
sentiment appears favorable toward 
the change. Some States also added 
to the reports that they favored the 
blue dress uniform with the standing 
collar; that a dress uniform was con- 
sidered as necessary in addition to the 
service uniform. This latter also 
agrees with the sentiment expressed 
almost generally in the Regular Army. 

® 

National Guard at the National 

Matches 


HE National Guard at the Na- 
tional Matches at Camp Perry, 
Se Ohio, made a splendid record, 
and the standing of the high indi- 
viduals and teams, in addition to those 
published last month were as follows: 


National Rifle Team Match 
Illinois National Guard, 6th; awarded 
the Hilton Trophy. 
New York National Guara, 8th. 
Washington National Guard, 9th. 
Pennsylvania National Guerd, 10th. 


National Individual Rifie Match 

Mr. Sgt. Ellis Brown, Ore., 280, gold 
badge. 

Sgt. Oliver A. Peterson, N. D,. 279, gold 
badge. 

St. Sgt. Harry Purvis, N. Y., 276, gold 
badge. 

Sgt. Hayden E. Morgan, Colo., 276, 
gold badge. 


National Pistol Team Match 
New York N. G., 9th. 
California N. G., 11th. 
National Individual Pistol Match 
Lieut. Col. Basil Middleton, Ind., 242, 
gold medal. : 


Pvt. ist Cl. R. A. Devereux, N. Y., 240, 
gold medal. 





ver medal. 





ist Lieut. K. A. Wilson, Cal. 249 


Herrick Trophy Matc} 
Pennsylvania National Guard, sth. 
Ohio National Guard, 10tn. 

Any Rifle Championship 
Capt. C. V. Schmitt, Minn., 5th. 
2d Lieut. M. W. Dodson, Pa., 10th. 
Seabbards and Blades Trophy 
Corp. R. V. H. Wood, Pa., 3d. 


N. R. A. Free Rifle Re-Entry Match 
Sgt. E. M. Keith, Idaho, 2d. 


President’s Match 
Sgt. Pearl Couch, Ky., 11th. 


N. R. A. Individual Free Rifle Match 
2d Lieut. M. W. Dodson, Pa., 4th. 


N. R. A. 200-yard Any Rifle Match 
Pvt. ist Cl. R. A. Devereux, N. G., 4t) 


Marine Corps Cup Match 
2d Lieut. H. P. Whittemore, Mass., 7th, 
2d Lieut. M. W. Dodson, Pa., 14th. 
Adjutants General’s Match 
Walter F. Davis, Wyo., 1st. 
William C. Boyd, Tenn., 2d. 
Robert E. Craig, S. C., 3d. 
Charles W. Harris, Ariz., 4th. 
Chemical Warfare Trophy Match 
lst Sgt. John T. Dingle, Mass., 5th. 
Leech Cup Match 
Pvt. Ist Cl. Floyd D. Gibson, III., 5th. 
ist Lieut. L. H. Spooner, Ore., 10th. 
Instructor’s Trophy Match 
Capt. C. V. Schmitt, Minn., 10th. 
Wright Memorial Match 
Pvt. H. P. Hansen, Iowa, 2d. 
N. R. A. 200-yard Rapid Fire Match 
Maj. M. A. Wiesenhoefer, Mich., 11th. 
N. R. A. 400-yard Rapid Fire Match 
Mr. Sgt. E. E. Brown, Ore., 2d (tie). 
Sgt. E. G. Park, Wash., 2d (tie). 
T. Sgt. D. M. Freeland, Iowa, 10th. 
Members’ Match 
Set. A. E. Newby, Iowa, 10th. 
ist Lieut. A. R. Dues, Ohio, 11th. 
® 


The Fatal Explosion at Camp 









Grant 
S¥q VN the October issue, under t 
bs title ‘‘One-pounder Accident, 


G20) we carried an item on the blow- 
ing up of a 37-mm. gun at Camp 
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Grant, lil, in whieh the details as re- 
ported were in error. An investigation 
diseloses the following facts: 

The Howitzer Company, 8th Infan- 
try (col.), Illinois National Guard, 
wa having trench mortar practice at 
Camp Grant during their annual en- 
campment period. The organization 
was on the target range, about four 
miles south of Camp Grant proper, the 
fring being conducted by the company 
commander, Capt. A. O. Browing, 


Match with no Regular Army instructor pres- 
4th. 


Match : gh ee 
1. G. ath The investigation conducted at 


h Camp Grant brought out the facts that 
flass., 7th, the ammunition being used was 
14th. ‘practice’? ammunition and that a 
” shell found near the scene of the ac- 
cident had the base partly unscrewed 
as if some one had taken it off to ex- 
Match amine or change the filler. The filler 
.. 5th. in this shell, and several others ex- 
amined, were found to be sand, which 
I, 5th. is proper for ‘‘practice’’ mortar am- 
» 10th. ae ‘ 

a munition. There was a small pile of 
ith. sand near the ammunition which was 
different from the natural soil and the 
same as the sand used for filler for 


ent. 


Match 
1., 11th. 


this type of ammunition. There were 
also a number of empty ballistite rings 
nearby from which the powder had 
been removed. Several members of the 
gun-crew who survived the accident 
testified that they had noticed that 
some of the shells exploded with a 
much greater report than others and 
sounded as if they were filled with a 
larger bursting charge. The con- 
clusions drawn from the above are that 
the shell had had the sand filler re- 
moved and refilled with the contents 
of ballistite rings and the base had not 
been serewed properly in its seat, al- 
lowing the flash from the propelling 
charge to pass through to the explosive 
chamber. 

The board of inquiry appointed to 
investigate the cause of the accident 
found ‘‘that the shell which exploded 
in the tube of the trench mortar was 
a practice shell * * * from which 
the sand filler had been removed and 
an explosive charge inserted in its 
place, and that this practice shell was 
apparently improperly sealed after the 
explosive was inserted which caused a 


premature burst within the tube 
7 * o 59 


Match 
1 (tie). 


. 
sad Chicago Tribune. 
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Beware of Revolutionary Recipes! 


Real progress in national defense is an evolution. 
Revolutionary recipes are not to be relied upon— 
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Reserve Officers’ Convention 


HE fourth annual convention of 

the Officers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 1 to 3, was attended by en- 
thusiastic representatives of the Asso- 
ciation from all sections of the country. 
The suecess of the convention, from 
the standpoint of attendance by men 
prominent in the nation’s affairs, is a 
conclusive criterion of the interest 
which is being manifested by Reserve 
officers in the great subject of national 
defense. 

Brig. Gen. J. R. Delafield, reelected 
as president of the Association, in his 
annual report emphasized the position 
of the Reserve officer in his ability to 
express his opinion freely and to ad- 
vocate measures on national defense 
matters. ‘‘The Regular Army officer,’’ 
said General Delafield, ‘‘is prevented 
by regulations of the War Department 
and practically by law, from doing most 
of these things, and the National Guard 
officer is handicapped by certain tra- 
ditions and the point of view of parts 
of the community. No group of men in 
the fully realize the 
gravity of the situation, the importance 
of national defense and what it re- 
quires, as the Reserve officers. It is 
they, therefore, who are best fitted to 
present this data to the people, to stir 
up the enthusiasm and morale required, 
and to bring before Congress the in- 
formation they desire in order to en- 
able them to pass intelligently upon 
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community so 





the financial and other 
volved. 


The individual Reserve of 
do much, but his power is ; 
and multiplied many times 
in cooperation with the other officers 
It is for this purpose that the Reserv 
Officers’ Association of th 
States exists, for it is the org 
formed by the Reserve officers to head 
up and bring the greatest effectiveness 
to the Reserve officer in the 
ance of his civilian duties. Suecessi 
national defense then rests in v 
tary effort and morale and cannot s 
ceed without it. And of all men th 
Reserve officers are by their abilities 
their knowledge, their distributio 
throughout the country and their fre 
dom from restrictions best suited 
bring this about. 


questions in 


Sead 


Speaking of the National Defense 
Act of 1920, General Delafield said 


The fact that the people favor this 
system of defense is constantly brought 
home to your officers, for everyon¢ 
most without exception, agrees that th: 
plan is wise and practical as soon as 
they are made to understand it. But 
it is astonishing how small a proport 
of our people are entirely uninformed 
or misinformed. 

Your officers both National and State 
have endeavored to overcome this 
ignorance and consequent apatliy, both 
by press publicity and by holdi 
ings and making public add! 
Your president alone has mad 
than fifty addresses in twelve different 
states of the union since your last co! 
vention and has travelled thar 
13,000 miles, mostly at his ow: 
in doing this and other work 
association. And the add 


gy meet 
CSSES 


more 


nense 
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her officers during the year 


you 


doubtless aggregate many hundred. 
However, litthe more than the surface 
has been touched and this campaign of 
education must in the future be carried 


on vigorously. 
Relative to appropriations for the 
War Department, he said: 


The situation that confronts the War 
Department in this matter is indeed a 
ean very serious one. The President of the 
ased United States desires a further cut in 
act the War Department appropriations. 
The Army is already in a position 
where it ean no longer perform all the 
duties assigned to it. The only way 
out seems to be to discharge several 
thousand enlisted men of the Regular 
Army. Officers and their families are 
compelled to live in miserable quarters. 
Some of the barracks for the enlisted 
lun- men are in a bad condition of repair. 
sue- Some units are living under canvas 
the even in winter. The surplus of neces- 
ties, sary ammunition and supplies is ex- 
tion hausted in all but a few items and the 


; in- 


CETS 
erve 
Lited 
ition 
head 
hess 
yrm- 
sful 


ree- reserves of supplies necessary for an 
| to emergency have already been much de- 


We can have no adequate na- 
tional defense unless these reserves of 
munitions and supplies are restored 
and kept up. There are not now 
enough officers and enlisted men in the 
Regular Army to instruct and care for 
the civilian components and activities 
of the National Defense Act, and any 
further diminution would immediately 
affect the efficiency of the National 
Guard and of the Organized Reserves. 
I strongly recommend that this mat- 
ter have your earnest attention and 
that a special committee be appointed 
to consider the same and to outline the 
best course of action to be followed in 
this situation, which may well be said 


to amount to a erisis for national de 
fense. 


pleted. 


The R. O. A. has departments in 45 
States, there are 369 local chapters and 
a total membership of 18,847, accord- 
ing to the report of the secretary, 
Lieut. Col. Fred B. Ryons. 


Addresses were made by Maj. Gen. 
D. E. Nolan, deputy chief of staff, and 
many other prominent officers of the 
Regular Army, National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve. 

The convention adopted a number of 
resolutions, among which were the fol- 
lowing: 


That the War Department be 
thanked for establishing reasonable 
standards of promotion and that it be 
urged, in the interest of the national 
defense, to promulgate suitable addi- 
tional regulations establishing mini- 
mum requirements of study and ae- 
tivity in order to retain an active as- 
signment. 

That this association request the War 
Department to include in its budget 
estimate an initial allowance of one 
month’s pay to be placed with the 
Quartermaster’s Department to the 
credit of each newly commissioned Re- 
serve officer below the grade of captain 
for primary uniform and equipment 
purchase. 

That the Reserve Association recom- 
mend that enlisted men of the Regular 
Army assigned to duty with the Or- 
ganized Reserves be allowed full com- 
mutation and allowances and that this 
be continued while these enlisted men 
are attending summer training camps 
so that their families may be properly 
provided for. 

That this association urge Congress 
at the earliest possible moment to pro- 
vide sufficient appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of the National De- 
fense Act, as amended, and that ap- 
propriations for the next fiseal year be 
made sufficient to provide for the pres- 
ent strength of all branches of the 
Army and for reasonable expansions 
to carry out this act. 

That this association endorse the se- 
lective service law prepared and sub- 
mitted to the 69th Congress (S. 2561, 
H. R. 4841, 1924), by the Secretary of 
War. 

That the president and the national 
council of the association be instructed 
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to prepare a bill to be introduced into ward a better national de 
Congress providing for suitable allow- asking a continuance of that 
ance of mileage or per diem allowance — tion which is necessary for the 
for Regular Army executive officers to coordination of these two eo 
enable them to visit at least once an- parts of the Army. 

nually all units of the Reserve under 
their jurisdiction. ; 

That Congress be urged to enlarge Promotion of Reserve Officers 
the R. O. T. C. by appropriations suffi- 
cient to establish new units in addi- | 
tional institutions to the.end that ap- FANTRY JOURNAL the s 
proximately 8,000 Reserve officers be At promotion of Reserve | 
commissioned annually from this _ officers was diseussed to 
souree and that full monetary allow- 


ances be granted to all enlisted men on ; ; . ; , 
R. 0. T. C. dutv following is a continuation 


L¢ 


I 


N the October issue of 


in 
promotion to eaptain of Infant 


That the Congress of the United article: 
States be urged to provide the neces- CAPTAIN 
sary appropriations for the Citizens’ ae? ‘ ; 
Military Training Camps to permit The following subjects are i 
the education and training of 50,000 in the examination for promotio: 
candidates during the summer of 1926. captain to the grade of major 

That Congress provide sufficient 
funds to maintain the Regular Army 
in a high state of preparedness so that ; ea * 
it ean properly train and instruct its Passed his examination in the subjects 


TO MAJOR 


a. Knowledge qualifications 
1. The captain is presumed 


reserve components, the Organized Re- enumerated above for promotio1 
serve, the R. O. T. C. and the C. M. that grade. 
T. C., and thereby carry out the pro 2 
visions of our National Defense Act. 
That Congress be urged to make suf- ‘ : Onegh: § 
ficient appropriations for the issuances ciples abbesnaee.- Giseiplinary p 
of military supplies and ammunition taining and athletics. Pest.—A 
to the Organized Reserves, C. M. T. C. ten examination on setting-up 
and R. O. T. C., in addition to the  eises. gymnastie contests, athletics 
maintenance without depletion of the 
reserve supply, as provided in the War 
Department act of 1926. : 2 
That this association recommend that ‘SUbstitute pages 5-93 and 
Congress declare November 11 of each Manual of Physical Training 
year as a national holiday for the pur- There is no correspondence: 
pose of making a defense test of the 
military and naval forces of the nation. 
That this association urges the in- 
troduction in present Army schools of ; has ; 
a special course of training for Reg- knowledge of the estimate of the s 


Physical training: Qualifi 


A working knowledge of thé 


swimming. Text —TR 115—) 


116—5, pending publication of 


covering this subject. 
3. Combat orders and _ solutior 
problems: Qualification—A workin 


‘ 


ular Army officers before their assign- ation; the mechanism of solving 
ment to any reserve units, and further, tical problems; and combat orders pel 
that all Regular Army officers detailed 
to duty with the Organized Reserves 
have no dual assignment. 

That this convention go on record ? : ae 
expressing our appreciation to the Na- edge of the subject. Text. 
tional Guard for its splendid work to- Orders, and the Solution of Map re 


taining to a battalion. Test—A m 
problem, the solution of which 
quire the examinee to apply his 








and 


ela. 
oper 


nent 


ided 


rom 


and 
and 
nich 
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‘ob- 





lems. Command and General Staff 
Sehoo!, and Chapter IIT and Appendix 
|. Field Service Regulations. 


Officers who complete correspondence 
course A-1 will be exempted from the 
knowledge qualification test in this sub- 
ject 
| { The battalion, regimental, and 
brigade staff: Qualification—A_ work- 
ing knowledge of the funetions and 
duties of the members of the battalion, 
regimental, and brigade staff and their 
relation to their commanders. Test.— 
A written examination. Text—TR 
4$20—190, pending publication of which 
substitute The Battalion Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company, The In- 
fantry School. 

Officers who eomplete correspon- 
dence courses C-7 and A-2, will be ex- 
empted from the written examination 
in this subject. 

5. Combat principles: Qualification. 
—A working knowledge of the combat 
principles governing the employment 
of the battalion, regiment, and brigade 
in combat. TJ'est.—A written examina- 
tion. Text—TR 420—100, 420—160, 
420—-170, 420—185, and Chapters III 
to VIII and XI, Field Service Regula- 
tions. 

Officers who complete correspondence 
courses C-6, A-3, and A-7 will be ex- 
empted from the written examination 
in this subject.* 

6. The associated arms: Qualifica- 
tion.—A working knowledge of the tac- 
tical employment of Artillery, Cavalry, 
Signal Corps, Engineers, and Air 
Service. Test—A written examina- 
tion. Text—Sections IV-VIII, TR 
160—5; and Chapter IV, Field Serv- 
ice Regulations. 

Officers who complete correspondence 
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course A-5 will be exempted from the 
written examination in this subject. 

7. Methods of training: Qualifica- 
tion.—A working knowledge of the 
principles governing teaching methods 
and the preparation of training pro- 
grams and schedules of instruction. 
Tcst—A written examination. Tet. 

TR 10—5, and The Mechanism of 
the Instruction Process, Infantry 
School. 

Officers who complete correspondence 
course A-9 will be exempted from the 
written examination in this subject. 

b. Ability qualifications— 

1. Combat principles: Qualification. 
—Ability to apply the combat prin- 
ciples of the battalion, regiment, and 
brigade, including its relation to the 
next higher organization. Test.—<Ac- 
tual command of a battalion, with an 
attached howitzer platoon, in an as- 
sumed combat situation including sup- 
ply, security on the march, an attack, 
and defense. Text.—TR 420—160, 
420—170, and 420—185. 


MAJOR TO LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


The following subjects are included 
in the examination for promotion from 
major to the grade of lieutenant col- 
onel: 

a. Knowledge qualifications— 

1. The major is presumed to have 
passed his examination in the subjects 
enumerated above for promotion to 
that grade. 

2. General subjects: Qualification. 
A working knowledge of organization, 
orders, map reading, field engineering, 
tactics and technique of the combat 
branches. Jest—A written examina- 
tion. Text.—Military Organization of 
the United States; Tables of Organiza- 


‘“Training Regulations” and “Field Service Regulations,’ published by the U. S. 
Infantry Association, completely cover this subject. 
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tion, 1924; Combat Orders, 1924; Solu- 
tion of Map Problems, 1924; Conven- 
tional Signs, 1924; Vol. I, Tacties and 
Technique of the Separate Branches; 
and Field Fortifications, Command and 
General Staff School. 

Officers who complete correspondence 
course D-1 will be exempted from the 
written examination in this subject. 

3. Tactical principles: Qualification. 
—A working knowledge of marches, 
halts, reconnaissance, security, offense, 
defense, attack and defense in meeting 
engagements, attack and defense of a 
position and zone, counterattacks, re- 
liefs, delaying actions, positions in 
readiness, night combat, retirement and 
pursuits, attack and defense of a river 
line, and cavalry operations. T'est.— 
A written examination. TJext.—Vols. 
I to IV, Tactical Principles and De- 
cisions, Command and General Staff 
School. 

Officers who complete correspon- 
dence courses A-4, A-6, A-8, D-2, D-3 
and D-6, will be exempted from the 
written examination in this subject. 

4. Command, staff, and _ logistics: 
Qualification—A working knowledge 
of the duties of the division commander 
and general staff in the theater of op- 
erations; technical and administrative 
staff, methods of supply, movements 
by rail, marches, halts, defense, with- 
drawal, attack, pursuit, and supply of 
a cavalry division. Test—A written 
examination. Tert.—Command Staff, 
and Logisties, Command and General 
Staff School, 1925. 

Officers who complete correspondence 
course D-4 will be exempted from the 
written examination in this subject. 

5. Special subjects: Qualification — 
A working knowledge of combat intel- 
ligenee, methods of training, and troop 
leading. Test—A written examina- 





tion. Text.—Notes on Coml 
ligence and Methods of Train 
mand and General Staff Sc} 
Volume I, Troop Leading. 

Officers who complete e¢ 
dence course D-5 will be 
from the written examinatio: 
subject. 

6. Corps and army troops 
cation.—A working knowledg: 
eral organization, army caval 
troops, and army troops. 
written examination. T'ezt. 
II, Tactics and Technique of 
arate Branches. 

Officers who complete corres; 
course D-7 will be exempted | 
written examination in this sul 

7. The corps: Qualification 
working knowledge of the corps 
march, logisties, concentration {01 
attack, the attack, administrativ 
ders, retirement delaying acti 
position defense. Test.—A ma 
lem, the solution of which wil! 
the application of the exa: 
knowledge of the subject as 
in the text. Text.—Volume I, T 
and Strategical Studies. 

Officers who complete corresponde: 
course D-8 will be exempted from 1 
test in this subject. 

8. Corps and army ope! 
Qualification—A working know! 
of plans of campaign, concent 
advance of the corps in a meeti! 
gagement, and of the corps ani 
in attack and defense. Test.—\ wn 
ten examination. TJexrt.—Volume !! 
Tactical and Strategical Studies 

Officers who complete corresponcden 
course D-9 will be exempted from t! 
written examination in this sub jcc 

b. Ability qualifications— 

1. Combat principles: Quali/ 
—Ability to solve a map problem 1 
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volt | decision, and attack order for 
an In /antry regiment acting alone, and 
with tanks, eavalry, air service, and ar- 
tiller: attached. Test—A map prob- 


lem. 7 +rt.—Field Service Regulations 
and TR 420—170. 


LI ENANT COLONEL TO COLONEL 


a. Knowledge qualifications— 

1. The qualifieations prescribed are 
the same as those for lieutenant col- 
onels. The tests specified will be omit- 
ted if the eandidate has previously 
qualified under them for certificate of 
capacity for the grade of lieutenant 


’ 
colonel. 


bh. Ability qualifications— 

1. Combat principles: Qualification. 

Ability to solve a map problem in- 
volving a deeision, and attack order 
for an Infantry regiment acting alone, 
and with tanks, cavalry, air service, 
and artillery attached. Test.—A map 
problem. Text.—Field Service Regu- 
lations and TR 420—170. 

The references to correspondence 
courses in this article refer to the new 
courses prepared for 1925-26. ‘‘B”’ 
refers to the basie course; ‘‘C,’’ the 
company officer’s course; ‘‘A,’’ the 
advanced eourse, and ‘‘D,’’ the Com- 
mand and General Staff School corre- 
spondence course. 

Officers who will be eligible for pro- 
motion in the next year or two are ad- 
vised to enroll for the particular sub- 
courses of the correspondence courses 
which will help them on towards the 
acquirement of a certificate of capacity. 

It is contemplated that conferences 
covering the subjects of the correspon- 
dence school courses will be held by 
executive officers of units throughout 
the country with the idea of having 
eac!: conference cover a lesson of a par- 





ticular sub-course and finishing it up 
then and there. 

It is patent that with this system 
of promotion, those Reserve officers 
who are interested, and will do the 
necessary work, are the ones who will. 
be advanced in the Organized Reserves. 

® 
State Organizations of R. O. A. 
Meet 

EETINGS by the various State 
branches of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association were held 
auring the past two months. There 
was a unanimity of expression in their 
resolutions deploring the present seri- 
ously depleted national defense organi- 
zation. 

The Ohio organization commended 
President Coolidge for his economy 
program, but it was pointed out that 
to cut the present working allowance 
for defense would not be real economy 
and would weaken the country ‘‘to an 
alarming extent.’’ 

Indiana demanded of Congress that 
there be no further reductions of the 
Army and Navy, and that sufficient 
funds be appropriated for the Army 
and Navy to earry out in full ‘‘an 
adequate program for National De- 
fense as outlined in the National De- 
fense Act.’’ 

Massachusetts urged sufficient ap- 
propriations by Congress to carry out 
the provisions of the National Defense 
Act. This department also favored, as 
did many others, the passage by Con- 
gress of a universal selective service 
law for all male citizens of the country 
between certain ages. 

West Virginia’s resolutions protested 
against a reduction of appropriations 
for the War Department below those 
provided for the fiscal year 1926. It 
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resolved that sufficient funds should be tioned several of the effects o} 
provided by the Congress to enable the funds for proper administrati 
War Department to maintain the pres- Army: students of the C. M. 1 
ent authorized strength of the Regular forced to wear clothing below 
Army, and earry on the activities for propriate standard: horses fo; 
the training of the citizen soldiers un- eq branches are 15 to 20 vears 
der the present system. This Associa- are reaching the limit of efficie: 
tion believes in economy in government Army ration is inadequate 
administration ; it further believes that thousand men of the Army 
there is a limit to which such economy quired to live in rickety, ieee.bt 


may proceed and still provide for an tonments: there RA é' 
: . -s are insufficient 

adequate national defense, and the ot tial 
oa . a weapons In our war stock: faejliti, 
means for training of the citizen sol- for the defense of the P — 
; . nse O le Fanama (‘a) 
diers, who, perforce, must lead the sons ; . al 
Loa ; , are inadequate. 
of the nation in battle, im case of an Wiscansin B ff 
SscOnsIN heserve omeers ¢o 


the proposed reduction 
budget of the Army. The; 
mended the passage of the pr. 


de} 


emergency; also that, in so far as the 
2 eX 


War Department is concerned, the 
limit of the economy has been reached, 
if not exceeded, by the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1926, and that any 
further cutting would be false economy. 

The Tennessee Chapter has been im- 
pressed with the great diffieulty with 
which the Regular Army functions Eien semen 
with decreased personnel and appro- Illinois held 
priations. It urged that in order to 
maintain an adequate national de- 
fense, Congress should inerease the 
appropriations sufficiently to properly 
maintain the Regular Army at the 
present authorized strength and to 
provide the training of the National 
Guard and Organized Reserve contem- 
plated by the National Defense Act. 
It was the sense of the Association that 
the National Defense Act as now ex- 
isting is one of the most constructive 


selective service law, and also are 
larger appropriations for training 
the C. M. T. C. which in their opiy, 
should be 50,000 annually, 


a very enthusiast 
State Convention at which Maj. S. D 
Wilgus, of Rockford, was elected pres 
dent. The convention went on record 
in favor of increasing the Regular 
Army to its authorized strength of 15 
000 officers and 150,000 men. Resolu 
tions were adopted endorsing the selec 
tive service law and approved of 
plan to have the law become effectiv 
upon declaration of war. 
Maj. Leonard H. Fredericks in 

' wie address described the manner in whic! 
pieces of legislation ever passed by Army and Navy appropriations are b 
ing made at Washington and declared 
that while President Coolidge’s eco 
omy was an excellent political move, 
ee was poor business policy as applied t 
ments had a joint meeting at Poland ational defense. Major Fredericks 
Spring, Me., at which they denounced declared that as long as turbulence 
further reductions in appropriations fomented largely by agencies opposed 
for the Army. They specifically men- to orderly forms of government, ¢xist 


Congress and its repeal would be de- 
cidedly injurious to the welfare of 
the country. 

Maine and New Hampshire depart- 
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‘1 Afriea and among other nations, it 
is unwise to limit defense plans in the 
Iyited States. Ammunition is deteri- 
rating and soon there will be no re- 
eerve nor faetories with which to turn 
vt additional supplies. Funds are 
needed by both Army and Navy for 
clothing as the war reserves are used 
up as well as for munition reserve. 

At a meeting of Reserve officers of 
Rockford, IIL, on September 18, Maj. 
Gen. William S. Graves, commanding 
the Sixth Corps Area, made an ad- 
dress. ‘‘I am engrossed with the sub- 
ject of national defense,”’ declared 
General Graves, ‘‘and it is the duty of 
you men, you Officers of the Reserve, 
to sell the idea to the public. The best 
insurance against war is provision 
against it. The attitude of apathy is 
assumed by most people because they 
fear to realize the necessity for pre- 
paring for war. 

“Ninety per cent of the men in Con- 
gress find no time to study defense 
needs, and there is a similar lack of 
unity on the part of our representa- 
tives throughout the States. You men 
of the Reserves must remedy this con- 
dition through boosting for the Na- 
tional Defense Act and not for indi- 
vidual component parts of the Army, 
C. M. T. C., National Guard or Reg- 
ular Army.’’ 


® 
Correspondence Courses 


OMPLETE revision of corre- 
spondence courses for the 
Army has been effected. The 
courses will fit accurately in the pro- 
motion regulations and the orderly 
progress of the individual in matters 
military. The preparatory course for 
the next higher grade may be taken, 
unless the preceding course is pre- 
ferred. The basie course prepares the 





officer for the grade of first lieutenant ; 
the company officers’ course for ecap- 
tain; the advanced course for major; 
the command and general staff course 
is for lieutenant colonels and colonels, 
and for majors who have completed the 
advanced course. 

The subeourses bear names of sub- 
jects for promotion. The completion 
of a subcourse exempts the Reserve 
officer from examination for promotion 
later in that subject. Each subcourse 
completed is a deposit in the bank of 
knowledge on which the officer may 
draw dividends of confidence and satis- 
faction day by day, and more tangibly 
at camps or for promotion. 

Now that successful middle-aged 
bankers, lawyers and all kinds of pros- 
perous people are patronizing the ad- 
vertised correspondence schools for 
their own improvement, the -time for 
diffidence of younger men is gone. 


® 
307th Infantry Commended 


HE commanding officer of the 
307th Infantry received a let- 
meas ter of commendation from Maj. 
Gen. C. P. Summerall for its splendid 
showing in preparation for and during 
its active duty tour at Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, N. Y., July 26-Aug. 9. Maj. 
Howard Donnelly, Inf., was the ex- 
ecutive officer during the period men- 
tioned, and only recently was relieved 
after a four-year tour of duty with the 
regiment. General Summerall said in 
part: 





The fact that 97 officers of your regi- 
ment turned out for this training is a 
record for this corps area and prob- 
ably for the entire country. The en- 
ergy and spirit shown by the regiment 
in turning out repeatedly for drill on 
an inactive status in preparation for 
its active training tour is worthy of 
the highest praise and emulation. The 
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work performed by you and your regi- headquarters lent reality and 
ment at Plattsburg Barracks has re- ; 
ceived high commendation. It is a 
great pleasure to me to have such a 


vality to all the assumptions 
the division seemed actual]: 














splendid organization as the 307th In- field. 
fantry under my command. ® 
@ 328th Infantry Trains at For 

78th Division Staff Attends Camp Screven 

HE experiment of having the IFTY-THREE officers and sy 

headquarters staff of a Reserve en noncommissioned officers 
iw division ordered to active duty fm signed and attached to th 
for the same period, was successfully 328th Infantry, a Florida Reserve reg 
accomplished by the 78th Division in ment, reported at Fort Sereven, ( 
August. The interrelations of the ‘‘G’’ gia, on August 16, for fifteen days 
and the technical, administrative and unit training with the 8th Infant: 


supply staffs were worked out in a most The regiment was superimpos 
harmonious and gratifying manner, the units of the 8th Infantr 
and proved the suecess of the plan. soned at Fort Sereven, a met) 


The splendid results will no doubt lead worked out very satisfactorily, in spit 
to similar action by other divisions of the depleted personnel of the & 
next summer. Infantry. A most instructive W 


The cgurse of instruction was given as enjoyable two weeks was experienced 
under the direction of Col. C. A. Mar- by the members of the regiment, and 
tin, Inf. (with F. A.), assisted by Capt. everyone was kept interested ; 

G. C. Rippetoe, Inf., and the text book cupied during the entire period. Mu 
used was the Command, Staff and Log- praise is due the officers and 

istics, Vols. I and II, issued by the the 8th Infantry for the success . 
General Service Schools. The course training and their willingness to help 
undertaken presented the duties of the anyone at any time. 


division commander and all members ® 

of the division staff, their inter-staff The Telephone in Mobilization 
relationships, and their relations with Plans 

commanders and staff offieers of the Captain Richard 8S. Whitcomb, 
units composing the division. 354th Infantry. 


In the map problems and tactical 
exercises prescribed the aim of the sen- 
ior instructor was to emphasize the 
team work of the entire division staff 
and to illustrate by actual problems 
and assumed situations the manner in 
which each member of the division staff @"4 telegraph. Some unit commanders 
functioned with the division on the have substituted the word ‘‘telephom 
march, moving into position, and the for ‘‘mail, messenger, and telegrap! 
attack. For the construction of mobili: 

A series of conferences with critiques plans this substitution appears 
and the actual establishment of the va- sound. 
rious offices pertaining to division The three objectives of any mo 


OBILIZATION plans for regi 
ments of the Nationa! (iuard 
and the Organized Reserves | 
variably make provision for notilying 
officers and men by messenger, mal 
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rapidity, accuracy and econ- 
The first two are important. 


tion ¢ 


omy. 

Economy is to be obtained by the lo- 
cation of large units so as to require 
the least transportation, rather than 
by the elimination of small items of 


expense where those small items may 
save hours and even days of mobiliza- 
tion time. 

The fact should not be overlooked 
that on January 1, 1924, the United 
States had 62.54 per cent of all the 
telephones in the world, or 13.7 tele- 
phones to every 100 of our population. 
In large cities this ratio of telephone 
development runs to a high point in 
San Francisco of 28.8 telephones to 
every 100 population; New York has 
19.9. On the other hand, Japan has 
0.41 per cent of the world’s telephones 
or 0.03 telephones to each 100 popula- 
tion. Germany has 9.12 per cent of 
the world’s telephones with 3.8 tele- 
phones to every 100 population. Eng- 
land, Seotland, and Northern Ireland 
have 4.67 per cent of the world’s tele- 
phones with 2.5 telephones to every 
100 population. Other countries could 
be cited showing that in telephones at 
least the United States is in an enor- 
mously better position for making 
use of that means of communication, 
whether under peace or mobilization 
conditions, than any other nation. 

Two possible conditions will be con- 
fronted upon mobilization or upon 
preparation of mobilization plans. The 
first of these will be where the entire 
regiment is loeated within one large 
city. The second will be where the 
regiment is not located within one 
large city, but the units are located 
at different points, and further, as in 
the Organized Reserves, not all of the 
officers are necessarily resident even 





at the home stations of their sub- 
units. 

Let us assume mobilization under 
these two separate conditions, trying 
to picture what would happen if 
mobilization should be sent by mail, 
messenger, or telegraph, and what 
would happen if the telephone should 
be used almost exclusively. The first 
example we will assume to be a regi- 
ment with headquarters at the office 
of the commanding officer in New York 
City. The officers of the regiment are 
located all over Manhattan. 

If mail notices be sent, and making 
allowances for such preparation, 
twenty-four hours would be the best 
delivery time that could be expected 
for mail. In case an officer was out 
of the city, sick, or his address was 
entirely unknown, these facts would 
not become known for a period of from 
forty-eight hours to several days. If 
a messenger should be used it takes no 
great effort of imaginatioa to picture 
the messenger consuming the best part 
of a week trying to see the officers of 
an Infantry regiment scattered well 
over Manhattan. The use of telegrams 
under these circumstances is open to 
the same objections as the use of mail. 
That is, they do not give immediate 
knowledge that the officer has or has 
not been reached, and are under these 
circumstances little, if any, faster than 
special delivery mail, awd have the 
same preliminary loss of time as mail. 

Let us assume now the mobilization 
of this same regiment by the use of the 
telephone. Through the same sources 
from which mail addresses are secured, 
the regimental commander can and 
should secure both business and resi- 
dence telephone numbers. 

By the use of the telephone there is 











592 Reserve 
not only a great saving of time, but 
it is possible to move from one piece 
of information about the officer to an- 
other with rapidity and absolute cer- 
tainty and with quick and accurate re- 
sults that mean quick mobilization. An 
hour at the beginning of a war may 
be worth weeks at the end of one. 

Now in the problem given in New 
Y ork City, 


ured basis do 


most of the calls on a meas- 


not exceed five cents. 
Some of the calls might be ten cent or 
even twenty-five cent calls and one or 
wo long distance calls given in the 
example with such others as might de- 
velop probably would 
$15.00 to $20.00. 


standpoint this would compare very 


not run over 


From the expense 


favorably with the preparation of mes- 


sages and with the sending of tele- 


grams. 


Now let us assume a more difficult 


mobilization problem where the of- 
ficers of the regiment are scattered 


over most of a fairly large State. Take 
for example a regiment ot Infantry lo- 
vated in the northern half of Kansas 
with officers at a number of different 
points. Headquarters of the regiment 
will be assumed to be at a logical point, 
such as Topeka. 
the railroad service it might 
be two or three days before a letter 


Due to the peculari- 
ties of 
might be delivered. In any ease, if 
orders should 
Friday when Saturday was a holiday, 
Monday would be the earliest mail de- 
livery. Many officers would be unable 
to report before Tuesday so that in- 
stead of a mobilization order on Friday 
afternoon with mobilization completed 
the following morning there would bea 
mobilization order on Friday after- 
noon and mobilization completed about 


mobilization come on 


the following Tuesday. 


Officers’ 


Department 


Telegraph would be faster tian ma 
but it would involve conside: 
in the preparation of teleg and 
would in addition give no immedigt 
voice to voice contact to let 
mental commander know exact}, wher: 
he stood. In other words, using ¢\y 
telegraph or mail the regimental cop 
mander would start his mobilization a; 
once, say at one o’clock Friday afte) 
noon, but he would not know defini; 
ly where he stood for several days, B 
using long distance telephone he would 
under usual circumstances know t! 
evening. 

We what would 
take place under telephone mobiliz 
tion. 


can now examine 
In the first place the regiment 
the perso! 
charged with the responsibility, shoul 
have filed at the 
what is known as a sequence toll ¢ 
list. 


commander or proper 


headquarters cit 


This list would be located wher 
it could always be gotten at, where it 
would not be lost, and new copies cou 
be made up and substituted from tim 


to time as the 


regimental 


roster 
changed. 

To give an example of the cost, th 
354th Infantry meets the requirements 
for this problem. The last regiment 
roster showed 113 officers located at 38 
different points. These 38 towns ar 
some of them located as much as 20) 
miles from Topeka. The vost for talk 
ing personally to every officer in th 
regiment, assuming that they are lo 
eated in their home towns, will onl 
amount to $55.20, while talking to on 
officer in each town would be $21.95 

The benefits from this 
mobilization notices would be the sam 


system 


only more pronounced, as where t! 


(Continued on page 599 
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1 com.- 


tion at 
ta A recent number 


of a German mili- 
tary publication 
gives the following details of the light 
machine gun recently adopted for the 


Details of Fedoroff 


after. . 
‘ Machine Gun 


finite. 
vs. By 
would 


N that 
” Red army. 


This gun, ealled the Fedoroff after 
its inventor, weighs only five kilograms 
and has a caliber of 6.5 mm. It has a 
movable barrel and a breech consist- 
ing of two bolts, one on each side. The 
The am- 
munition is of Japanese manufacture 


would 
biliza 
nental 
eTSON 
hould . a 
5 magazine holds 25 rounds. 

city 
1 eal 


which is reported to have been found 
where 


more suitable than that of Russian 
make. 

The initial velocity is 680 meters and 
the rapidity of fire is 25 rounds per 


ere jt 
could 
time 


roster 
minute, individual fire and from 75 


to 100 rounds rapid fire. There is no 
provision for cooling the gun. 


t, the 
nents 


ental ® 
es ‘Italy 


The Italian artillery, 
as at present organ- 
ized, comprises field 
artillery (artiglieria da campagna), 
heavy field artillery (artiglieria pes- 
ante campale), and horse artillery (ar- 
tiglieria a eavallo). 


s are 
; 200 
talk- 
| the 


e lo- 


Artille ry 
Organization 


only 


} one 


The field or divisional artillery con- 
sists of 27 regiments nominally allotted 
to 27 of the 30 existing divisions. The 
three divisions which have no field ar- 
tillery regiments of their own are sta- 


tioned along the mountainous north- 
ern frontier. 

The light regiment consists of 12 bat- 
teries (4 of which are cadre batteries 
in peace), organized into 4 groups, or 
battalions, and a depot. 
all equipped with 4 guns and are 
horse-drawn but the different groups 
have different caliber weapons. The 
first two groups are armed with the 
75-mm. Deport gun, model 1911; the 
third has 100-mm. Austrian howitzers 
and the fourth is pack artillery armed 
either the 65-mm. or 75-mm. 

1913 Skoda guns. 
Each group has also two anti-aircraft 
The first three groups 
ammunition 


Batteries are 


with 
model mountain 
machine guns. 
have four horse-drawn 
wagons per battery. 

The heavy field artillery is corps ar- 
tillery and consists of 14 regiments of 
4 groups each. Each group has two 
active and one cadre battery of four 
guns. The first and second groups are 
armed with 105-mm. guns, the third 
and fourth with 149-mm. howitzers. 
Each battery has two anti-aireraft ma- 
chine guns. The transport of the guns 
and of the entire regiment is mechani- 
eal. 

The so-called horse artillery consists 
of one regiment with two groups of 
horse artillery each of two 4-gun bat- 
teries and two groups of mechanically 
drawn or earried artillery each of two 
4-gun batteries and one cadre battery. 
The horsed batteries have the 75-mm. 
1906-12 gun; the mechanized batteries, 
the 75-mm. 1911. 
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Spain 


Permanent Army The new organiza- 


in Africa tion of the Span- 
ish permanent 
army in Morocco, less staff corps, is as 


follows : 
Spanish Troops 


Officers Enlisted Animals 
1,201 41,975 6,982 

159 3,523 3,858 
Artillery 351 10,521 4,381 
Engineers 196 7,929 1,423 
Aviation 56 415 


Infantry 
Cavalry 


The Foreign Legion, amounting to 252 
officers and 8,048 enlisted, is included in 
Infantry, above. 


Native Troops 


Enlisted 
Inf. Cav. 
450 10,876 2,180 3,871 


There also exist five groups of ‘‘ Me- 
hallas,’”’ 


Officers 


Animals 


or native troops, commanded 
by Spanish officers, maintained by the 
Jalifa or Moorish government. Their 
Several ‘‘ Har- 
eas,’’ or native fighting groups, friend- 
ly to Spain, commanded by prominent 
Moors or Spanish officers, and under 
the supervision of Spanish officers are 
actually cooperating in the security of 
the territory. 

The above is the permanent Army of 
Africa. It is now and has generally 
been reinforced by ‘‘expeditionary’’ 
units sent from the peninsula. 


® 
France 


strength is variable. 


The Infantry 
Division 


The French Infantry 
division consists of 470 
officers, 16,650 men, 
5,700 horses, 1,400 horse-drawn vehi- 
cles, 38 motor ears and 120 motor 
trucks. 

For the purposes of study, the divi- 
sion may be divided into the following 
component parts: 


Officers 
General head- 
quarters 50 
Troops 383 
Services 39 


Men 


240 
15,140 


1,260 


Vehicles Vehi: 
horse cars 
General head- 
quarters 
Troops 
Services 


, 5 12 
1,194 18 
205 8 
The Troops consist of the { 


Infantry 
3 regiments of 3 battalions . 
1 pioneer battalion of 4 con 
1 instruction center, constit 
small reserve of troops a1 
cialists. 
Reconnaissance Group 
1 troop 
1 eyelist company 
1 machine gun platoon (mot 
Artillery— 
1 75-mm. regiment of 3 groups 
talions) 
1 155-mm. regiment of 2 group 
1 instruction battery 


Engineers— 


1 battalion of 2 mining sappers 


Signal— 

1 telegraphist company 

1 radio-telegraph detachment 
Air— 

1 aeronautical company 

1 sound post 


The Services comprise the following 


Artillery— 
1 ammunition section, horse-d 
artillery 


1 ammunition section, horse-d' 


infantry 
1 ammunition 
artillery 
1 labor company 


section, mot 


Engineers— 
1 park company 
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ses Qua naster— 1 sanitary section, motor 
" 1 urement group 1 mobile veterinary evacuation sec- 
0 1 section for eare of cattle tion 
0 | revietualing seetion Train— 
” Ved 1 motorized company 
= 1 mixed sanitary group 1 horse-drawn company 
f) "hd > *- sini > ee 
" DETAILED ORGANIZATION OF INFANTRY 
. The following are the fundamental Infantry and Tank organization tables by 
” whieh larger units are constructed : 
Infantry 
Horse- 
E ffectives drawn Motors 
IS Elements Officers Men Horses vehicles Touring Others 
4 Rifle company ' . 4 185 7 3 
Machine gun company..... 4 160 40 30 
~ Section of accompanying 
weapons . sleii 1 70 15 12 
Infantry battalion... aah Mt 20 800 80 46 
Infantry regiment 70 2,800 400 200 1 2 
be side cars 
Battalion of Chasseurs 4 
Pied (light Inf.) 22 900 120 60 
d Staff of the % brigade 
of chasseurs and head- 
quarters company 12 150 80 25 1 2 
it : side cars 
Company of machine gun 
chasseurs _..... 3 190 34 25 
3attalion of machine gun 
ChaseeUTe - cchcicedeestenesen 20 900 200 120 1 2 
side cars 
Cyclist company of Div. 
or CatBRcce otbcetnies: 4 150 10 5 3 
light trucks 
Pioneer company.................... 3 250 5 2 
Pioneer battalion................... 16 1,000 40 18 
Pioneer regiment... 66 4,100 170 70 
Division school. ees 16 650 35 15 
The rifle company consists of 1 sec- The Infantry regiment consists of 1 
tion of command and 4 combat sec- staff, 1 section of command, 1 platoon 
tons. of 25 mounted men, 1 headquarters 
” The machine gun company has 4 see- 


. company and 3 battalions. 
tions of 2 groups with 2 guns and 1 


command section, 
The seetion accompanying weapons 


The battalion of chasseurs consists 
of 1 staff, 1 command section, 1 head- 
quarters company with 3 sections, 1 


consists of 2 groups; Ist group has 3 ¥ , 
. pieces foe a od Ate has 3 Teserve of command, 3 rifle companies 
F mortars. This section is part of the and 1 machine gun company. 

regimental headquarters company. The % brigade of ‘‘chasseurs 4 


The Infantry battalion consists of 1 pied’’ consists of 1 staff, 1 section of 
staff, 1 seetion of command, 1 reserve command, 1 platoon of 12 mounted 
of command (4 warrant officers and 10 men, 1 headquarters company with 4 
corporals), 3 rifle companies and 1 ma-__ sections, and 3 battalions of ‘‘chasseurs 
chine gun eompany. 4 pied.”’ 
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The chasseur machine gun 


a0 pany 
x ue & has 3 combat sections and 1 s 
~ £ 2 
. ) By command. 
3s o 2 The chasseur machine gun battalio; 
~ . . 
| consists of 1 staff, 1 section 
ms mand, 1 headquarters com; 
aoe chasseur machine gun companies, | 
= & ; 
S gan tras rifle company (composed of 3 p| 
7 toons), and a reserve of command (4 
= warrant officers and 10 corpo: 
3.5 The cyclist company has 3 
Sa: eo sections of 3 groups each, 1 machin 
~~ = = 
32 gun group (cavalry type) and 1 « 
tion of command. 
= The pioneer company has 1 section 
Sm ee of command and 4 sections of pioneers 
s & The pioneer battalion has 1 staff, 1 
& > a section of command and 4 pioneer con 

> n aa : 

a © Pe A A panies. 

> > helet op : , b 

: = Sam The pioneer regiment has 1 staff, 1 

< _ : : 

> = ohenken section of command, 4 pioneer batta 

Z ions (no headquarters company) 

- A. ~ sw a » 

= 0 Ince COONAN rhe division school consists of | 

. = —_ eee S 

= staff, 1 section of command, 1 instruc 

~ tion company of 4 sections for each 

= > : : . . 

° = regiment of Infantry making up the 

at m Infantry division. The _ instructio 

Zz sn Se bates do ; . . ; 

<. os company of a \% brigade of chasseurs 

— 2 R . one FP ‘ 

s = is made up by uniting the 3 detacl 
2” ° 
= ments belonging to each of the bat 
<s? talions of the 1% brigade. 
i= Hn NHNNHNHH GY U& 2 

= £& EEBEEEEEE 
~ MA RR eh ht ht be tt TANKS 
~ N ININNwOHOD 
> N° nN . 
J The company of light tanks is com 
= posed of 3 sections of 5 light tanks (2 
= tanks with 37-mm. guns and 3 with 
ee Pees Sf machine guns), plus 5 supply and 
= se wrecker tanks (for helping out of trou 
= . , 
eto ere ble tanks unable to get out under ae 
os aaa own power), and one command tank 
7: — Se ee : : . oe 
ES Beop weer for major commanding compat) 
$5 f2fueees GET 
as ESSER PISS (equipped with cannon). 
E a Bo ¢ heer 
28S EFEESSSSy The supply company of the battalion 
= S ; ~/SA 
Spp pSBoRSES is composed of 3 sections: 
2+ SeeeueseEes . . e a. at with 3 
SE Saas SSeS 1. One section of tranmission \ 
sé €s3 PES eS | : 1 with wi 
anks equipped with wit 
f&& So0ccomam tanks equip} 
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TANK ORGANIZATION 


Motor Transport 


Units Officers Men Tanks Touring Cars Trucks 
Co. of light tanks 4 110 21 1 2 
Service co. of battalion 3 65 3 1 10 
Rattalion of light tanks 18 400 66 6 18 
Regiment of light tanks 40 1,000 132 17 100 
ali ry . - Heavy 45 P 
Battalion of heavy tank: 60 950 Light 9 12 74 
Company of heavy tanks 20 260 Light : 1 30 


2 One workshop section. 

3. One section for supply. 

The battalion of heavy tanks is com- 
posed of : 

1. Staff section. 

2. Command section. 

3. One supply company of battalion. 

4. 3 companies of light tanks. 

The regiment of light tanks is com- 
posed of: 

1. One staff section. 

2. One command section. 

3. One supply company. 

4. Two battalions of light tanks. 

The battalion of heavy tanks is com- 


posed of: 


1. One staff section. 

2. One command section. 

3. One supply and wrecker section 
(for helping tanks out of trou- 
ble when they can not negotiate 
with their own power). 

4. Three companies of heavy tanks. 

The company of heavy tanks is com- 

posed of: 

1. Three combat sections of 4 heavy 

tanks each. 

2. One section of supply composed 
of 3 heavy tanks and 2 light 
tanks. 

3. One light tank for major com- 
manding. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INFANTRY WEAPONS 


Number of 


Maximum Effective’ shots per 


Weapons Range Range minute Remarks 

Hand Grenadc........ 30 m. 

Rifle Grenade (V. B.) 100 m. 8 to 9 *In grazing fire. In 

Automatic Rifle 4200 m. 600 m. 120 indirect fire the effec- 

Rifle ah a 4200 m. 8 to 10 tive range is up to 

Machine gun .. 4800 m. 800 to 250 3500 m. Beyond 1000 m. 
*1000 m. grazing fire can only be 

37-mm gun 2400 m. 1500 m. 20 effective on important 

Mortar . 2000 m. 1000 m. 15 to 30 objectives. 





WAGONS OF AN INFANTRY REGIMENT 
Combat Train 


Elements 1st Echelon 

9 Rifle Am. wagons 9 
Companies 

3 M. G. Carts 72 
Companies Am. Caissons 9 


3 Staff and 3 Am. wagons (auto rifle) 6 
sections of Signal wagons 3 
command Ambulances 3 
of Bns. 


2d Echelon Regimental Train 
Ration & Baggage 9 Forage & rations 15 
Rolling Kitchen 
Ration & Baggage 3 Meat wagons 
Rolling Kitchen 3 Escort 
Regtl. wagon 3 Wire wagons 
Ration & Baggage 3 
Regt. wagons 6 


bh co OO 


(Table continued on page 599) 
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(Continued from page 597) 


Combat Train 
E ts 1st Echelon 2d Echelon Regimental Train 
Regimental 37-mm. carts 3 Ration & Baggage 6 
staff, section Mortar carts 6 Rolling Kitchen 2 
of command Ration wagon for misc. Water 3 
& Hars. Co. supplies 2 Blacksmith 2 
Repair and signal 1 Armorer 1 
Signal 2 Postoffice 3 
Light tool wagons 3 Anti-gas material 1 
Band instruments 1 
Cart for carrying 
stretchers 1 
119 56 23 
Grand total 198 
Notes: 1. The division into the 1st and 2d echelon is governed by circumstances. 
29, With the 2 wagons of the instruction company the total is 200 horse-drawn 
wagons per regiment. 





ALLOTMENT OF TOOLS IN AN INFANTRY REGIMENT 


Per PerM.G 
Infantry Co. of 4 
Tools company sections 
Portable excavating tools: 
a. Infantry Model: 
Portable spades. 48 
Shovels and picks.. 56 
Shovels 1916... 32 24 
Picks 1916... 32 24 
b. Engineer Model: 
Shovels _...... 
Pie Coens 
Tools at Park 
Shovels 
Picks : 
Demolition tools: 
Axes, sickles, saws, 
wirecutters, etc... 37 28 


Artillery tool-kit 


Accom- 

panying 

weapon Platoonof Signal Intool 
section pioneers detachment wagon 


23 
8 23 
6 
2 
25 
25 
130 
65 
10 45 24 19 
1 





The Telephone 
Continued from page 592) 
entire regiment is located in one city. 
These are: 
1. With but few exceptions the en- 


tire regiment should be mobilized at 
headquarters within a twenty-four 


hour period. 

2. Definite voice to voice contact 
would have been had with every of- 
ficer. 





3. Absolute information would be at 
hand as to the status of every officer 
within a few minutes of the receipt at 
headquarters of the mobilization order. 

4. Considering this rapidity of mo- 
bilization, the cost of calls would be 
extremely moderate. 

5. A single telephone call to the long 
distance operator asking her to put up 
a sequence toll call list would set the 
whole regimental plan into operation 
instantly. 














Notes by the Association’s Secretary 


Annual Meeting Association in the matter o 
The annual meeting of the United defense. 
States Infantry Association will be At the meeting of the W ngt 
held in the Infantry Building, Wash- Branch, the Chief of Infantry, \ 
ington, D. C., at 8.00 p. m., Dee. 21, “en. Robert H. Allen, made an 
1925. dress. The gist of his remarks oy 


The principal business before the Infantry Association were as 
meeting will be the election of officers One of the strictly Infantry insti: 
and members of the Executive Council tions which, in my ‘opinion, . 
for terms of two years. The financial maintained and fostered by active s 
statement and the report of the See- port of all Infantry officers js 
United States Infantry Associa 
a This Association of ours has done gr 

things for the Infantry in the past 
Word Contest Fails doing them now, and will continy 
do them proportionate to the actiy 
terest taken by officers in its affairs 
try Association approved the report of [ am a firm believer that esprit 
a committee of judges, appointed by it, the Infantry can be maintained 
that the contestants in the word con- improved by periodical assemblies , 
Infantry officers in professional! or s 
cial gatherings. These meetings f 
better mutual acquaintance betwe 
could be used appropriately with the officers of our service ought to | 


retary will be read and acted upon. 


The Executive Council of the Infan- 


test for the Infantry song did not pro- 
duce stanzas of the standard which 


ne he 
music that is needed for an Infantry several times a year at posts and st 
song. Many of the entries had merit tions where Infantry officers ar 
duty, and the organization best fit! 
to make the arrangements is 
branch of the Infantry Association 
ceptance. the post or station. Business meeting 
Further effort will be made to pro- of the branch, where discussions of t 
cure a song, and the details will be an-_ affairs of the Infantry Association a1 


in some respects but as a whole each 
had defects which precluded its ac- 


nounced in a later issue. where talks on the Infantry arm a: 
® other appropriate topics may be «& 

, livered, will aid in the preservatior 

Branch Association Meetings a united thought for the betterm 


During the past month a number of ©! the Infantry. Dinners, dane S, pi 
nies and other social functions will 


of inestimable value in the continu 
: ” tion of an Infantry esprit de cor; 
among other business transacted, of- that will be commensurate with 
ficers for the ensuing year were importance of our service. 

elected. The INFANTRY JOURNAL, publish 
by the Association, should be 
medium of expression of opinions 
Infantry officers on profession 
topies. Its columns are open to dis 
tive effort being made by the Infantry enssions, whether in agreement wit 


branch organizations of the Infantry 
Association held meetings at which, 


Resolutions have been received by a 
number of these bodies in which they 
emphasized the importance of the ac- 
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the polivies of the office of the Chief 
of Infantry or not, and this offiee looks 
ideas which may be of value 


the reference library of every officer 
of the United States Army for ready 








ati to it fe cancel _ use at this time when the nation is in- 
auona he administration and improve- ; ‘ - 
to the administration ¢ clined to be apathetic toward its own 
ment 0 ne Infantry . er it 4 1 h “ce . 

hingto Every Infantry officer should sup- security, and when peace-at-any- 
y, Maj port the Association, not only by keep- price’ organizations with vast sums 
an ad ing his membership dues, small as they of money supporting their organiza- 
a th are, fully paid up, but should take an tions are flooding the country with 
— active interest in its affairs through their literature. 

ollows his branch association or otherwise, Tinilinis Siniin aint : Pri 

il i - ( xtr ry aS , "ee 

insti and by giving the service the benefit _ your extra copies now. rice, 

Stitn. . . . . ~ . . ; 
os r of his carefully eoneeived ideas and 9° cents, postpaid. 

d be 

i a opinions through the columns of the ® 
se )- 

. J L. 

is th JOURNA ® New Members 
ciation . — 
siilieens P din call Siete The Infantry Association needs the 

ep J ure on National Defens . . . 
past, is Our Litera aid of Infantry officers on detached 
inue t The latest publication for distribu- duties to induce National Guard and 
“ ul tion by the Infantry Association on Reserve officers to join the association 
airs , : ig . : : , 
prit ii the subject of national defense dis- to aid them in keeping abreast of the 
ed and cusses the national budget, and how it progress of -the Infantry and the 
lies of operates with respect to appropriations Army by reading of the INFANTRY 
| OF so forthe Army. This has been prepared Journat. The December issue will be 
sade by E. B. Johns, the well-known mili- gq good number with which to start 
etween . vet ° . 
be held tary and naval writer. their memberships. 

> ned . . si 
all ate If you can use one or more copies ® 
—_ « lease advise the Secretary and he aioe 
are on wurde eae Branch Associations and Officers 
t fitted will be glad to send them gratis. These 


is the copies should be placed in the hands The following is a list of branches 


sn at of interested and influential persons of the Infantry Association with their 
atte and newspaper editors. The pamphlet officers, according to latest reports: 
on and will be an aid to any member who is Fort Benning 

m and revari P ions nse. Pres.: Col. Wait C. Johnson, 24th Inf. 
“2 o preparing a talk on national — See.: Maj. L. P. Ford, Inf. 

we de- Have you any addresses to which we Asst. Sec.: Capt. R. M. Sandusky, Inf. 
a0 > can send this material? If so, send Washington 
a them along. Pres.: Col. E. J. Williams, Inf. 
= ® V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. W. C. Sweeney, 
will be Inf. 
ntinua The December Issue Sec.-Treas.: Maj. Paul W. Baade, Inf. 
corps Fort Leavenworth 
th the The next number of the INFANTRY Pres.: Lieut. Col. Oliver P. Robinson, 

JournaL will be devoted exclusively to Inf. 
blished ‘ : r Sec.: Maj. Elvid Hunt, Inf. 
the subjeet of national defense. It ; 

Ve the will ont : ° 1 : b , . t West Point 
ons of ‘ COMME Stans ; y pecen Pres.: Col. Merch B. Stewart, Inf. 
ae writers who know their subject. All Sec.: Lieut. George S. Eyster, Inf. 
ie components of the Army of the United Treas.: Capt. — Heraty, Inf. 
t with States will be discussed. We believe Fort Brady 


it will be an issue that should be in 


Pres.: Maj. Carey I. Crockett, 2d Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. Henry W. Isbell, 2d Inf. 
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Fort Screven 


Pres.: Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Maximilian Clay, 8th Inf. 


Fort Moultrie 


Pres.: Maj. R. John West, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. Waine Archer, 8th Inf. 


Fort Thomas 


Pres.: Col. Dana T. Merrill, 10th Inf. 
Sec.: 2d Lieut. Earl Mattice, 10th Inf. 


14th Infantry 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Jos. H. Grant, 14th 
Inf. 
Fort Wadsworth 


31st Infantry 
Pres.: Col. Willis Uline, 31 
Sec.: Capt. Karl E. Henion, 


33d Infantry 
Pres.: Col. John W. Heavey, 
V-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Hugh 
33d Inf. 
Sec.: 
33d Inf. 


Capt. Raymond L. § 


34th Infantry 
Pres.: Col. Duncan K. Major, 
Sec.: Capt. George L. Eberle, 

42d Infantry 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Harlan | 


Mumr 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. Anding, 
16th Inf. Porto Rico 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. J. A. Stewart, 18th Inf. Pres.: Col. G. H. Estes, 65th Inf 
Fort Sill ioe Pres.: Lieut. Col. S. W. Noyes, 65 
Pres.: Maj. M. O. French, 20th Inf. Sec.: Capt. David A. Palmer, 65th In! 
Sec.: Capt. Benjamin M. Crenshaw, 
20th Inf. Fort Hayes 


20th Infantry 


Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Carl C. Anderson, 
20th Inf. 


Pres.: Col. W. P. Jackson, Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Col. A. M. Shipp, Inf 
Sec.: Capt. John H. Crozier, In‘ 


The Reserve Corps administration branch of the Arm 
the United States. 

; 3 The brane é id ¢ g 
serve when it can be taught, i. e., dur- : A a on ~e and PS 
: and alway g is the Re 
ing the summer. : Rays. 60 ee Rees | 


serve. s ently instructior 
Doctors, lawyers, teachers, all attend Cons equently instru 
the Reserve is the supreme dut) 


Regular establishment. Let thos: 


(Continued from page 557) 


avocational or vocational summer 
schools, witness the chautauquas and z ' 
summer courses at the universities, °@™7°t see this be swept —— 
When will the Army wake up? They PTostess will sweep them asic 


: meantime inefficiency st extort 
eannot change the United States. If antime inefficiency must ex 


one wishes to swim across a river is it ?#” 

sensible to swim down or up stream? “There is much good in the Reserv 
As long as the correspondence courses idea,’’ says ‘‘Instructor’’! N: 

close in the summer they will remain him for that. 

a monument of their own inefficiency. CuHAs. West, 

We have said and seen enough. The Lieut. Col., Comdg. 378th Inf. Ri 
old order changeth and giveth way to serve; Capt. Inf., 90th D 
new. We used to have a ‘‘Regular World War; Sergt., Spanis 
Army.’’ We have now a Regular es- American War; Afto: 


tablishment that is the instruction and 


D 


Law in Civil Life. 











d Inf. 


Brown, 


emaker, 


tth Inf. 
{th Inf. 


Mumma 


PS, 65th 


th Inf 
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Election of Officers and Members of 
Executive Council United States 
Infantry Association 


The attached ballot is to be 
sent to the Seeretary, U. 8. In- 
fantry Association, 1115 17th 
st, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
indicating thereon the vote. 


Vote for: 
| for President 
| for Viee-President 


7 for Additional Members of 
the Exeeutive Couneil. 


The Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation provides : 

Sec. 4, Art. VI—The election 
of officers shall take place at a 
regular annual meeting. The 
election shall be by ballot and a 
plurality of all votes cast shall 
elect. 

See. 2, Art. VII—The elective 
officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and seven members of the 
Executive Council. They shall 


hold office for two years or until 
their sueeessors are elected. 


BALLOT 


My vote for officers and for members 
of the Executive Council, United States 
Infantry Association, is as follows: 


FOR PRESIDENT 
MacNab, Colonel A. J. 


Rosenbaum, Colonel O. B. 
Smith, Brig. Gen. Harry A. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
...Lineoln, Colonel Charles S. 
.Toffey, Colonel John J. 
.Wells, Brig. Gen. Briant H. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
‘oid Atkins, Major Joseph A. 
Bolte, Capt. Charles L. 
...Brown, Col. Fred R. 
-... Burtt, Lt. Colonel Wilson B. 
pein Ganoe, Major W. A. 
...Keller, Lt. Colonel Charles 
Johnson, Lt. Colonel Walter H. 
Lincoln, Col. Charles S. 
Lynch, Maj. George A. 
aes McAdams, Lt. Colonel John P. 
...MacNab, Colonel A. J. 
sili Mueller, Major Paul J. 
etal Peabody, Capt. P. E. 
..Persons, Lt. Colonel Wm. E. 


...Rosenbaum, Colonel] O. B. 
Senne Singleton, Lt. Colonel Asa L. 
Stone, Lt. Colonel Charles B. 
hone Sweeney, Lt. Colonel W. S. 
....Toffey, Colonel John J. 
...Williams, Colonel E. J. 


Signed .... 

















THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such ‘knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.”’—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
COLONEL OTHO B. ROSENBAUM, G. S. (Infantry) 
COLONEL JOHN J. Torrey, Infantry. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. Burtt, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENTANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN P. McADAMS, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL AUGUSTUS F. DANNEMILLER, Infantry. 
MaAJor JOSEPH A. ATKINS, G. S. (Infantry) 
CAPTAIN PAUL E. PEABopy, Infantry. 


MaJor PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry, Secretary 
® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 


Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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